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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
NGLISHMEN of all creeds and parties heard on Friday 
with a feeling of heartfelt satisfaction that the Court of 
Cussation had quashed the verdict of the Rennes Court-Martial 
against Captain Dreyfus without ordering a new trial. There 
was no foundation, declared the Court, for any of the charges. 
Asa result a Bill will be introduced into the Chamber providing 
for the readmission of Captain Dreyfus into the Army, with 
promotion probably to the rank of Major, and also for the 
readmission of Colonel Picquart, with the rank of General of 
Brigade. Captain Dreyfus's final words to the representative 
of the Temps are touching and dignified in their simplicity. 
“Tam now at theend of my suffering. My honour is restored.” 
The end of a tragedy so odious in its inception, so terrible in 
its developments, will produce a sense of profound relief 
among the friends of France throughout the world. 








The proverbial fog of war is scarcely more dense than that 
which for the present shrouds the political movement in 
Russia. Anarchy is clearly on the increase, there are daily 
reports of outrages in the provinces, and mutinies have 
occurred in several regiments. The J'imes of Monday pub- 
lished an interesting article from a St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent in which some attempt was made to estimate the 
attitude of the peasants, with whom the ultimate word must 
rest. Their confidence in the Duma is stiil unshaken, but 
they are also governed by the Peasants’ Union, which is said 
to number many millions of adherents, and this in turn is 
affiliated to the Army Union, which includes the greater part 
of the garrisons of the cities. Such a class obviously has in 
its hands an immense leverage when it resolves to use it. The 
Ministerial question is still fur from asettlement. The Consti- 
tutional Democrats appointed by the Duma demand “as the 
price of their acceptance of office an admission of the principle 
of Ministerial responsibility, and of partial expropriation as 
the solution of the agrarian problem. It is believed in many 
quarters that these may be conceded, and in that case M. 
Mouromtseff will probably be the Premier selected rather 
than M. Yermoloff. Meanwhile General Trepoff seems to be 
playing a strange part. He is professing sympathy with the 
Constitutional Democrats, possibly, so it is suggested, with 
the intention of creating by his patronage a final break 
between them and the Socialist extremists. 


Affairs in Natal look more hopeful this week. The outbreak 
at Mapumulo, after the close of the Nkandhla operations, was 
s0 unexpected and apparently causeless that it disquieted 
many who had hitherto been optimistic in their forecasts. 
But Mesini’s impis have been scattered, Mesini himself 


bas surrendered, and the columns are now engaged in 
sweeping operations through that district. It is generally 
believed that while isolated outbreaks are possible, all fears 
of a general rising may be dismissed. We may note that 
on the Rand there has been much uneasiness due to the 
fact that native servants have taken to warning their mis- 
tresses of a coming revolt, and begging them to retire to a 
place of safety. This is believed to be the work of Natal 
natives, and the police do not take it seriously. But it is 
clear that everywhere in South Africa there is a feeling of 
unrest, one of those racial movements which may come to 
little, but which must always make statesmen anxious because 
of the profound obscurity of the data. 


It was announced last Saturday that an agreement had been 
arrived at between Sir Edward Grey, M. Cambon, and Signor 
Tittoni in regard to Abyssinia. If the Italian Government, 
to which it has been referred, make no objections, it will be 
signed immediately in London. Abyssinia is connected with 
euch of the three Powers by special Treaties; the new 
Agreement provides for the regulation of the mutual interests 
ot the same Powers in that kingdom. It is understood 
that one of the chief subjects dealt with is the Abyssinian 
Railway, and among the other matters will be the develop- 
ment of the country and the whole question of entry for 
commercial purposes. The Agreement is not only valuable in 
itself, but it creates an admirable precedent. If European 
States bordering upon a little-explored country ean settle 
their policy towards it by mutual agreement, one of the chief 
causes of friction in world-politics will be removed. 


The King and Queen travelled north on Tuesday to 
Alnwick, and on their way opened the new high-level bridge 
across the Tyne at Gateshead, which has been built at a cost 
of half-a-million, On Wednesday they paid a visit to New- 
castle. They were received by the Mayor and the chief citizens, 
and his Majesty, in reply to the address of welcome, announced 
that the title of Lord Mayor would in future belong to the 
Chief Magistrate of the city. The Royal party then pro- 
ceeded to the new Armstrong College of the Durham College 
of Science, which was completed in memory of the late Lord 
Armstrong, and formally opened the building. They next 
opened the Royal Victoria Infirmary, which was built as a 
memorial of the Diamond Jubilee, and the King unveiled 
a statue of Queen Victoria which has been erected in front 
of the building. After luncheon with the Mayor, Alderman 
Baxter Ellis, who received the honour of knighthood, their 
Majesties returned to Alnwick. 


On Friday week the House of Commons, on the Motion of 
Mr. Swift MacNeill, discussed the recent conduct of Mr. 
Justice Grantham. Mr. MacNeill declared that the Judge 
had allowed political prejudice to bias bis judgment, and by 
his action bad lowered the dignity of the Bench and weakened 
the public belief in the impartiality of the Judicature. Mr. 
Buckmaster, the Liberal Member for Cambridge, in a very 
moderate and statesmanlike speech, maintained that Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s action, though unwise and undignified, 
was not corrupt, and deprecated any attempt of the House to 
censure it. He was followed by the Attorney-General, who 
pointed out that the facts of the case would not admit of the 
punishment of removal, which was the proper remedy; and that 
no minor penalty could be justified. Mr. Justice Grantham 
had not been guiity of misconduct in the serious sense, and it 
was most undesirable that he should continue on the Bench 
under the censure of Parliament. Mr. Balfour and the Prime 
Minister followed in the same strain, and ultimately the 
Motion was withdrawn. In our opinion, the House of 





Commons have behaved wisely in the matter, though we 
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regret that the Motion should ever have been introduced. 
Mr. Justice Grantham is senior Puisne Judge, and will no 
doubt soon seek the rest which he has amply earned. 





The chief incident of importance in the debates on the Educa- 
tion Bill in the Commons this week took place in connexion 
with a concession made by Mr. Birrell on Clause X., which 
gives the local education authority power to use temporarily a 
Voluntary school held under charitable trusts for the pur- 
pose of meeting any deficiency of public-school accommoda- 
tion. Mr. Birrell stated that when vacancies occurred in a 
school which was being temporarily carried on by the local 
authority, teachers would be appointed to fill them by the 
managers selected by the local authority. The appointments, 
however, would be consistent with the terms of the trust, and 
the head-teachers would certainly be “ denominational,” and 
qualified to give the specified religious instruction. Against 
this concession, as he deemed it, Mr. Perks protested strongly. 
He declared, indeed, that the benefits which the Noncon- 
formists were entitled to expect under the Bill were being 
whittled away. After Mr. Birrell had energetically denied 
that this was the case, a division was taken, with the result 
that the Government carried their point by 369 votes against 
51. The division was remarkable as showing that the 
Ministry can, if they like, depend upon the common-sense of 
their followers, and that they have no real cause to be in 
terror of the extremists in their own party. We sincerely 
trust that in other questions as well as education they will 
take this lesson to heart. On Wednesday, Part I. of the 
Education Bill having been finished and Part II. dropped, 
the House began the discussion of Part III. A good deal 
of debate took place in regard to Clause XX VI., which deals 
with delegation. Finally, it was decided that there should be 
a new clause which would set up a regular system of delegation 
from the County Councils. It is to be hoped that under the 
new clause provision will be made for giving women their 
proper shure in thc direction of education. 


On Thursday Mr. Haldane explained his plans for Army 
reform to the House of Commons in a speech memorable for 
its power and lucidity even more than for its length, which, 
however, approached the record of modern days. We have 
dealt at length elsewhere with the scheme, but may note here 
one or two important features. The reduction of the Regular 
Forces proposed is about 20,000. This reduction is to be 
obtained by the abolition of ten infantry battalions, including 
two Guards battalions, and by the reduction of the establish- 
ment in the Line regiments. The saving contemplated in 
1907-8 is £1,000,000, and ultimately £2,500,000. The Expe- 
ditionary Force, the organisation of which is the cardinal 
point of Mr. Haldane’s scheme, will number 150,000 men, 
and be fifty per cent. stronger than any similar force 
possessed by us in the past. There will also be a 
body of 50,000 men ready to make up the wastage of 
war. The fears that Mr. Haldane intended to reduce the 
artillery do not appear to be warranted, although he proposes 
a considerable suving. We are to have as many guns as before. 
It is to be noted that two thousand fewer Regulars will in 
future be used for home coast defence, and that three battalions 
are to be withdrawn from South Africa, two from Malta, and 
one each from Gibraltar and Ceylon. In future the terms of 
enlistment will be: for the Line and Cavalry, seven years with 
the colours and five with the Reserve; for the Guards, three 
years with the colours and nine with the Reserve; for the 
Field and Horse Artillery, six years with the colours and six 
with the Reserve; and for the Garrison Artillery, eight years 
with the colours and four with the Reserve. 


In the debate which followed Mr. Haldane’s speech a good 
deal of hostile criticism was developed on both sides of the 
House. Mr. Arnold-Forster, while he rejoiced at the economy, 
regretted the way in which it was to be brought about. If 
the Government were going to create a new Auxiliary Army, 
they had better complete its organisation before they reduced 
the Regular Forces. The seven years’ basis of enlistment would 
not afford the necessary power of expansion. He deprecated 
the notion of relying on a casual County Council Army. Sir 
Charles Dilke also questioned whether any great or lasting 
reductions would be obtained under Mr. Haldane’s plan. 
Mr. Balfour strongly endorsed the demand previously made 








i 
by Mr. Arnold-Forster for ample time for the discussion of 
the new scheme by the House. As regards the proposals for 
the Territorial Army Mr. Balfour desired further information, 
He would bave consented, and gladly consented, to the proposed 
reductions if the Secretary of State had produced a scheme by 
which he could expand the Army in ¢ase of national emergency, 
But he had no scheme at all. He had only hopes, expecta. 
tions, dreams. Mr. Haldane at the close of his reply to hig 
critics expressed his strong approval of the Cardwell system. 
“The more I look into it, and the more I have discussed it 
with different experts, the more I am impressed with the 
great idea which underlies it.” He was perfectly well aware 
that it was not possible for him to please everybody. He had 
to do the best he could. He had got to produce a scheme 
which satisfied his colleagues. If they produced a scheme, he 
trusted it would be a scheme into which the majority of the 
House would put their backs, because otherwise they would 
not do any good with it. On the Motion of Sir Howard 
Vincent, the debate stood adjourned. 


Later on we shall endeavour to criticise Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme in detail. Here, however, we may say that as far as 
the organisation of the Expeditionary Force goes, and in regard 
to the formation of the County Associations to help in the 
work of developing the Territorial Army, we approve. We 
assume, however, that we have a right to understand from 
Mr. Haldane’s speech (1) that a serious effort will be made to 
improve the Militia in every respect ; and (2) that the numbers 
of the Volunteers will not be reduced, but, instead, that an 
endeavour will be made to give the force a greater strength 
and elasticity, and to take from every man who is genuinely 
anxious to serve his country in arms such service as he is able 
to perform. In other words, we assume that Mr. Haldane 
does not in any way adopt the notion that men raised on our 
present Volunteer basis, who cannot be fitted into an 
Organisation based upon hypothetical needs, are to be treated 
as superfluous or redundant. In the case of the Volunteers’ 
there can be no redundancy, we hold, provided that a Volunteer 
is physically capable, knows how to shoot, is willing to enrol 
himself in a unit which is available for national defence, and 
is properly amenable to military discipline. But though, with 
these limitations, we approve of Mr. Haldane’s organisation 
proposals, we confess that we cannot approve of the reduction 
of battalions which he contemplates,—especially in the case of 
the two battalions of Guards. If reduction in the number 
of men was absolutely necessary—to which proposition, how- 
ever, we do not assent—we would far rather have kept the 
Guards and reduced the establishment of the Line battalions 
a little more. In any case, we think that a reduction in the 
number of men should have followed the establishment of a 
sound Militia, and not preceded it. By asound Militia we mean 
a force raised on a basis of six months’ initial training, plus a 
subsequent very short yearly training, supplemented with 
drill and shooting in the men’s spare or civilian time. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, on the London County 
Council (Money) Bill, Lord Camperdown raised a valuable 
discussion on the financial policy of the Council. He 
criticised severely many of its undertakings, such as the 
tramways and the river steamer service, and complained of its 
neglect of the advice of its Finance Committee. Lord 
Avebury and Lord Goschen followed in the same strain, 
maintaining that its expenditure was unjustified by the 
necessity of the objects and conducted on wasteful principles. 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out how completely independent the 
Council was in the matter of expenditure and borrowing. 
What was wanted was a greater sense of responsibility in the 
use of the ratepayers’ money. The utmost that the defenders 
of the Council—Lord Welby and Lord Carrington—could 
say was that the various enterprises had not been long enough 
on trial fora judgment to be formed, and that the general 
policy was not wasteful. The warning of Lord Lansdowne 
seems to us to be wholly justified. We are by no means 
unfriendly to the Council, and we gladly recognise the good 
work it has done and is doing. But when we find, as Lord 
Goschen pointed out, other great cities borrowing at a 
cheaper rate than London, we are entitled to ask the reason. 
Quis custodiet custodes ? is a question worth asking when we 
see the magnitude of the task the Council has set itself, and 
the absence of any real check on its outlay, or indeed any real 
opportunity for intelligent criticism. 
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In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Roberts again 
insisted on the unpreparedness of the nation for war- 
The defence of the Empire should tuke precedence over 
erery other question. The Regular Army was only just 
numerically strong enough to permit of its policing 
the Empire in times of peace. To enable the Regular 
Army to hold its own we must have a properly constituted, 
well-organised, and efliciently trained potential Reserve. 
Such a Reserve “can never exist unless it is composed of all 
classes, high and low, rich and poor, men who will consider it 
not only a duty, but an honour and a privilege, to hold them- 
selves in readiness to take their part in the defence of the 
Empire.” Lord Portsmouth, who spoke on bebalf of the 
Government, condemned Lord Roberts’s view that every 
man of military age should compulsorily undergo a certain 
military training. The burden, he declared, on the taxpayer 
would be too great, nearly twenty-six millions a year, and 
in addition the compulsory training would be admitting the 
principle of conscription. Lord Milner protested against 
evading the question by setting up the bogey of conscription 
and putting forth fantastic calculations as to its cost. If 
conscription meant that it was one of the primary duties of 
citizenship to defend the Empire, and, as a corollary of that 
duty, that the citizen should be trained, then be was in favour 
of it. The experience of South Africa showed, not that they 
could not find men to fight, but that they could not find men 
who knew anything about fighting. Lord Lansdowne, who 
admitted that we could not rely upon the Navy alone, denied 
Lord Roberts's statement that the country was indifferent to 
Army matters. The nation was puzzled, not indifferent, owing 
to the large number of schemes and Commissions of Inquiry. 





For ourselves, we cannot express entire satisfaction with 
the remarks of any of the chief speukers in the debuate. | 
We desire a strong Regular Force and great facilities 
of expansion as ardently as Lord Roberts. We think, | 
however, that this ideal is to be reached by a proper 
organisation of our existing Auxiliary Forces on a volun- 
tary basis rather than by the adoption of any new scheme. 
On the other hand, we are desirous on moral and physical 
considerations that a larger proportion of the youth of the 
nation should receive a military training. And as a first 
step we should like to see facilities given to every lad in 
the country to undergo a period of six months’ military 
training. We would not, that is, compel any man to undergo 
training, but if he desired to do so, as we believe the best part 
of the nation would desire, he should receive training. The 
vast majority of the lads thus trained would find their way 
either into the Militia or the Volunteers. A proof of this is, 
we think, to be found in the fact that practically the whole , 
of the men now undergoing six months’ training at Hounslow 
in the Spectator Experimental Company who are not going 
into the Regular Army or the Police or going abroad state 
that it is their intention if possible to join the Volunteers. 
We wish that the leaders of the National Service League 
would consider the possibility of making a beginning by 
urging on the nation the estublishment of a system of 
universal voluntary training. 


Last Saturday at Birmingham the celebrations began in 
honour of Mr. Chamberlain’s seventieth birthday and of his 
thirty years’ representation of the city in Parliament. A | 
procession, which included Mr. Chamberlain and the members 
of his family, went through seventeen miles of streets, visiting 
five of the city parks, where over sixty addresses of congratu- 
lation were presented. At the luncheon in the Council House 
Mr. Chamberlain made an admirable speech dealing with his 
municipal work, and emphasising the importance of local 
patriotism. On Monday he received a host of congratulatory 
telegrams, including one from the Queen, and addressed an 
audience of over ten thousand in Bingley Hall, when over a 
hundred further addresses were presented. For the general 
tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, his modest survey of his 
life’s work, and especially his insistence upon the unity of all 
patriotism, whether municipal or Imperial, we have nothing 
but praise. The whole proceedings were marked by the 
highest enthusiasm, and to have earned such a place in the 
hearts of his townspeople is praesidium et dulce decus for any | 
statesman. Mr. Chamberlain’s stoutest opponent will not 
grudge him such tributes, but will gladly join in testifying to 


the worth of a career which, however men may differ on some 
of its fruits, has been a shining example to all witnesses of 
the true civic spirit. 


A great demonstration consisting entirely of London lay- 
men—no clergy and no women were present—was held at the 
Albert Hallon Monday night to protest against the Education 
Bill. Lord Hugh Cecil, who was in the chair, declared that 
many people believed that they were after all but a “ priest- 
ridden crew” ; but that was a mistake. If they were not going 
to take their religion from priests, still less were they going 
to take it from County Councils. The Bill now before Parlia- 
ment was an outrage to liberty of conscience and an insult to 
the religious convictions which they held. Religion must be 
the foundation and the essence of education, and they did not 
like a measure which put it as inferior not only to arithmetic, 
but even to running errands or playing hopscotch. They 
must make it clear that they regarded undenominationalism 
as the teaching of a new religion hostile to their own, and 
“subversive ultimately of Christianity itself.” 


To opposition with a view to the amendment of the 
present Bill we have, as our readers know, not only no 
objection, but we deem it a public duty. For the 
attitude of Lord Hugh Cecil we have, however, nothing 
but condemnation, for we are certain that no religious 
cause was ever yet, or ever will be, served by heat and 
violence such as he and his friends unhappily import into 
the controversy. Is it possible that he really believes that 
undenominationalism “ is subversive ultimately of Christianity 
itself” ? And if he does, how comes it that he and his friends 
have so tamely acquiesced in undenominationalism for so long 
a period, and that in 1902 they actually assented to and 


_supported a Bill which, as its author confessed, laid the 


foundation for a still further increase in wundenomi- 
nationalism ? If Cowper-Templeism is the utterly evil thing 


| it is now represented—it must be that if it is “ subversive 


ultimately of Christianity itself”—we cannot believe that any 
power on earth would have induced Lord Hugh Cecil and his 
associates to make terms with it in 1902, 


The sixth Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
was opened on Tuesday at the Grocers’ Hull by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. About five hundred delegates were 
present, representing a hundred and eighty-seven commercial 
bodies, and nearly half came from the remoter parts of the 
Empire. Lord Elgin in a felicitous speech commended the 
full discussion of commercial problems from every side as 
the only way to arrive at sound conclusions. It was a method 
which he looked forward to seeing put into practice at the 
coming Colonial Conference. “By appreciating and over- 
coming and not by ignoring the di“iculties they would attain 
the ambition of all present,—a united Empire.” The first 
discussion afforded a very yood instance of the kind of work 
which the Congress may accomplish. A resolution in favour 
of Preference within the Empire was moved by a Canadian 
delegate. It was opposed by several British delegates, and 
notably by the majority of the representatives of India. 
The debate may help to show the nation that Preference 
cannot be synonymous with Imperialism, since it is a 
question on which the units of the Empire are not united. 

The Spectator Rifle Clubs Competition, which took place 
at Bisley on Thursday, thirty-three clubs competing, resulted 
in the first prize (five rifles) being gained by the Stock 
Exchange Rifle Club; the second (two rifles) by the City 
Rifle Club; and the third (one rifle) by the Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Rifle Club. We congratulate the winners most 
heartily on their success, and are delighted to see that the 
City of London is taking so prominent a part in rifle-shooting, 
The patriotism of the Stock Exchange, like its love of manly 
sports, has never been in doubt, and by its encouragement of 
rifle-shooting it shows that its good citizenship is of a 
practical character. We may add that the competition was 
very keen, and that only four points separated the winners of 
the first prize from those of the second, and five points those 
of the second from those of the third. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_———<— 


MR. HALDANE’S PROPOSALS. 


HOUGH we are unable to agree in several important 
details with Mr. Haldane’s scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, we fully admit the validity of the leading 
rinciples on which it is founded. Its essential character- 
istic is that it is not a new scheme of Army reform, and 
that it makes no attempt to give us a new type of Army. 
The mother-thought that governs Mr. Haldane is so to 
develop the existing Army that we shall get value for 
every unit, and that our soldiers shall be organised solely 
for the purpose for which soldiers exist,—that is, war. 
Organisation for war, that is the object upon which Mr. 
Haldane keeps his eyes steadily fixed. Whatever does not* 
make for war efficiency he regards and treats as something 
upon which public money ought not to be expended. Mr. 
Haldane shows*us that at present we possess a very 
large number of military “scraps” which, though good 
and serviceable in themselves, are rendered unserviceable 
because they have no definite and appropriate place in the 
Army, looked upon as a war machine. _It is his object te 
bring all these scraps into proper and efficient relation 
with the rest of the Army. He believes—and we hold that 
he is right in believing—that if these scraps, or let us 
call them loose pieces of chain, can be linked up, we may 
possess, not at a greater but at a less cost than at present, 
an Army capable of giving us a force for oversea service 
during war of 154,000 men to begin with, and of another 
force of 56,000 men to make good the wastage in the first 
six months of war. His plan for linking up and using the 
odds and ends of chain will give us, that is, a force for 
oversea war of 200,000 men without recourse to the 
improvisation of new troops. This is a far larger force 
than we have hitherto—we will not say possessed, but 
been able to make use of, because we have always had a 
large number of loose links lying about the country which 
there was no means of connecting up with the main cable. 
At the sume time, however, Mr. Haldane proposes to 
reduce the Regular Forees of the Crown by something 
approaching 20,000 men. In other words, he declares 
that while he reduces the national forces, and so decreases 
their cost, he is going to increase by fifty per cent. the 
number of men available for oversea war. At first sight this 
seems an absurdity, and as if he had confused subtraction 
with addition. The explanation, however, is in reality 
simple enough. What enables Mr. Haldane to perform 
this apparent miracle is the fact that he is going to 
augment the forces of the Crown available for oversea 
service by troops of various arms raised upon what we 
may call a Militia or non-professional basis,—that is, upon 
a basis under which a man remains for the greatest part 
of his time a civilian, but undertakes an obligation to 
serve oversea in case of war. 


Let us see in detail how Mr. Haldane proposes to apply 
this to his force of four cavalry brigades and six divisions 
(154,000 men in all) which will be ready on mobilisation 
to leave these shores for abroad. To begin with, he means 
to supplement the Regular or professional cavalry by a 
force Pt 3,240 men, who will be provided by the Yeomanry. 
Next, he means to augment the artillery by a force of 
10,337 men, who will be raised out of the present Militia 
garrison artillery, and who will, in the first place, form 
the ammunition columns which the new quick-firing 
guns need on so large a scale. (Parenthetically, we may 
observe that these bodies, though they have the somewhat 
misleading name of ammuyition columns, are .an essential 
part of modern artillery. Though the work is not so 
technical as that of the men who serve the guns, it 
is quite as honourable, quite as arduous, and quite 
as essential. The ammunition column, that is, is 
no mere part of a stores or transport organisation, but an 
essential part of the fighting line where guns are concerned.) 
Again, Mr. Haldane proposes to obtain from the Militia 
engineer companies a body of 2,425 men to form part of 
the overseas force. Next, he intends to supply the Army 
Service Corps with 10,775 men, the Royal Army Medical 
Corps with 3,098 men, the Army Veterinary Corps with 
541 men, and the Army Ordnance Corps with 441 men, 
who are to be raised by a special engagement on a non- 
professional and Militia basis. They will not be members 





of existing Militia corps, but will be raised ad hoc for the 
purposes just indicated. It will be seen that Mr. Haldang 
thus intends to supplement the Regular Force which has 
to be kept ready in these islands for service oversea on 
mobilisation by nearly 31,000 men, about half of whom 
will be provided by a readjustment of a portion of the 
present Militia Force, while the other half will be men 
specially engaged on a Militia basis. These latter will, in 
fact, be like the civilian borses which are now earmarked 
for war. Here, then, we have the explanation of the fact 
that though Mr. Haldane cuts off some 20,000 Regulars, 
he is able to increase the overseas force by so large an 
amount. 

Mr. Haldane applies the same principle of using what 
we may term Militia-basis links in order to complete the 
body of 56,000 men which is to be mobilised when the 
main body of four cavalry brigades and six divisions goes 
oversea in order to repair the wastage which it is calculated 
would take place in the first six months of war. Tho 
men thus set aside to supply wastage consist, under Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme, of what we may call surplus men from 
the Regular Reserve and men from the Yeomanry and 
Militia, with the addition of a certain number of non- 
professional men specially engaged on a Militia basis. In 
this wastage-repair force there are 4,581 cavalry, made up 
of Yeomanry and surplus Regular Reserve. There are 
10,610 artillerymen, the greater part of whom will be 
found by the Militia. The same applies to a body of 
1,673 engineers, while 3,000 odd Army Service Corps men 
and 1,300 Royal Army Medical Corps men are provided 
as before by men specially engaged on a Militia basis. 
This leaves a force of 34,740 infantry. Of this force 
about 9,000 will be found by the Militia, while 25,000 will 
be drawn from the surplus Regular Reserve of infantry. 
Here, again, it will be seen that Mr. Haldane gets his 
numbers by having recourse to Militia, Yeomanry, and 
specially enlisted men. The principle upon which he 
relies is that there are many military functions, for the dis- 
charge of which we have hitherto provided at a very heavy 
cost by means of Regulars, which can be adequately per- 
formed by men raised on a Militia basis. 

It may perhaps be said that if Mr. Haldane adopts this 
principle to so great an extent, why does he not carry it 
further, and thereby effect still greater savings ? The answer 
isa simple one. Owing to the possession of our Indian 
and Colonial Empire, we are obliged to keep some 120,000 
men always abroad. But in order to keep this Imperial 
garrison in a state of efficiency and up to its full strength, 
it is necessary to maintain in these islands a ‘very large 
number of men, first in training, next in a condition which 
we may call resting from oversea work, and lastly in the 
Reserve. But as these men, organised in military units, 
are obliged to be kept in the United Kingdom owing to 
the dominant needs of India and the rest of the Empire, 
it is clearly the duty of the War Office so to organise them 
that they shall be available onan emergency. The necessity 
of their existence controls, as it were, the military situation. 
Not to use them to the fullest extent would be waste, 
because, as we have seen, they must exist. But they can 
only be used to the fullest extent if we supply them, to 
revert to our metaphor, with what we may call links 
forged from Militia metal. In other words, Mr. Haldane 
does not adopt for his overseas force a standard of 
154,000 men and 56,000 men to repair wastage because he 
calculates that that is the size of force we should be likely 
to want. No man can say in the abstract how many men 
we may want for an unknown war. What he does say is 
that the need of providing for India and the rest of the 
Empire gives us the power of producing 200,000 men in a 
national emergency to serve overseas, and that, therefore, 
apart from other considerations, it would be the height 
of folly not to prepare those men for war and make 
the scattered links available. But the cheapest way of 
doing this is to make links on a Militia basis. To change 
our metaphor, Mr. Haldane finds that he has a pump 
which might if properly handled yield a certain flow. 
But the pump will not draw and do its work properly 
unless an amount of liquid is first poured into it. He 
finds also that the cheapest liquid which he can pour 
in to start his Army pump is to be obtained on a Militia 
basis,—that is, on the basis of men giving the greater part 
of their time to civilian work, but being also under an 
obligation to serve in time of war. 
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So much for the general outline of Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme. It is at once apparent, however, that it cannot 
work unless the Militia is in future recruited with an 
obligation for oversea service in time of war. For our- 
selves, we see no objection to recruiting it on this 
basis. Practically the power of embodiment which now 
exists makes the Militia available for oversea service. — It 
is obvious that as soon as the Militia is embodied a Militia 

iment will infinitely prefer to go to the front rather than 
kick their heels in some dull English garrison town.. We 
have no doubt, therefore, that if it is made clear, as it will 
be, to the men that they will never be sent oversea except 
jn time of war, and that their obligation will in reality be 
no more arduous than it is at present, there will be no 
difficulty on this head. It will probably, however, be 
found inadvisable to make the obligation so universal in 
the case of the Yeomanry. A smaller number of men 
will be required from the Yeomanry, and we do not doubt 
that an obligation upon a regiment to produce a certain 
percentage of men for oversea service in case of war will do 
instead of an individual obligation. As regards the men to 
be specially enlisted on what we have called a Militia basis 
for such forces as the Army Service Corps and the Army 
Medical Corps, we see no difficulty. The War Office in 
raising what will in effect be a new force will be able to 
make appropriate terms of service. 

It will be seen that Mr. Haldane gives the Volun- 
teers no special place in the proposed mobilisation. 
This, we feel sure, is not due to any want of appre- 
ciation on his part of the value of the Volunteers, but 
rather to the fact that their terms of service could 
not be altered so as to make them available as a 
whole for oversea service. They are primarily regarded 
by Mr. Haldane as a force to be employed in garrison- 
ing the strong places on the coast, and in providing 
the material for the home defence army to be used 
in repelling raids. These duties are no doubt important 
enough and honourable enough per se to content the 
Volunteers, but we hold that in addition the Volunteers 
should be asked—and we are sure they will readily 
respond—to supply drafts for the wastage-repair force of 
56,000. men which will be got ready on mobilisation. 
In our opinion, every Volunteer regiment should be asked 
to supply (or, if that would give too many men, groups of 
Volunteer regiments should be asked to supply) a service 
company for the wastage-repair force. In the first place, 
we believe that the Volunteers would provide men of the 
very highest quality ; and next, we hold that the obliga- 
tion to find such companies would have the most excellent 
effect upon the Volunteers. The fact that such an 
obligation was placed upon them would give a sense 
of reality to their work, and would be a stimulus to 
their training. For ourselves, indeed, we should like 
the custom or rule to be that the Militia should 
supply units for oversea service and the Volunteers 
drafts. We realise that such a rule seems to the War 
Office likely to hamper their arrangements ; but in spite 
of that, we believe that it would prove a salutary one. If 
the Militia battalions are once allowed to be looked upon 
as places from which drafts can be supplied, we fear that 
they are certain to be neglected by the War Office. As 
long, that is, as the War Office are allowed to skim the 
cream, they will be comparatively indifferent to the 
total contents of the bowl. If, however, the military 
authorities know that if they use the Militia they will, as 
a rule, be obliged to use it as it stands, they will be forced 
to see to it that the bow] is not only kept well filled, but 
filled with good stuff both as regards officers and men. 
They will not be able to run the risk of having bad 
Militia regiments if they are obliged to use them as units. 
The objections to drafting from the Militia do not, how- 
ever, apply to the Volunteers. They are units wRich, ex 
hypothesi, must be kept at home, and therefore there is no 
objection to, but indeed every reason for, their supplying 
drafts. 

The problems involved in Mr. [aldane’s system of 
reorganisation are so many and so complicated that we 
have left ourselves very little space to speak of his most 
important suggestion for the territorialisation of the 
Auxiliary Forces. Roughly speaking, however, his plan 
is as follows. The Regular Forces will remain as they 
are. Next to them will come the Militia, the 
members of which may be described as a species of 





half-timers,—i.e., of men who for the greater part of 
their time of service are civilians, but who also 
have the widest military obligations during war. In 
addition to these, there will be the men specially enlisted 
on a Militia basis for the Army Service Corps, the Army 
Veterinary Corps, the Army Medical Corps, and the 
Army Ordnance Corps. The rest of the Auxiliaries—that 
is, the Yeomanry and the Volunteers—Mr. Haldane pro- 
poses to place under County Associations, which are to be 
created for the purpose of encouraging and stimulating the 
citizen soldier. It will be the duty of these County 
Associations to do all in their power to increase the 
numbers and efficiency of the Yeomanry and the Volunteers; 
and, further, to foster rifle clubs, Cadet corps, and other 
semi-military bodies which can be affiliate] to the local 
forces. On them, too, we presume, will be ultimately 
placed the duty of carrying out schemes for the improvisa- 
tion of large numbers of troops supposing we are ever 
faced with a great national emergency. To the prepara- 
tion of such schemes we attach the very greatest import- 
ance. It is an admirable thing to organise and to make 
preparation for the garrisoning of our strong places by 
Volunteers, and to render the Volunteers responsible for 
home defence. We must never forget, however, that it 
may some day be necessary for our Government to do 
what Abraham Lincoln did in America,—that is, to call 
upon the nation for a million additional soldiers. But 
if so great and terrible an emergency should arise we 
ought to have ready to our hand the skeleton organisation 
for raising such a force. We must never again have to 
think out a system of improvisation at a moment’s notice 
as we did after Colenso. The system on which we propose 
to raise and train men—that is, on which we mean to 
organise the levée en masse—must be carefully thought 
out in peacetime. 

We shall have other opportunities of discussing the 
details of Mr. Haldane’s scheme. Before, however, we 
leave the subject to-day we must add that, though we 
are strongly in favour of his general principles, we must 
express our regret and make our protest in regard to his 
proposals for abolishing two battalions of Guards. It is 
true, no doubt, that the Guards cannot supply drafts 
for India, and that the two battalions may seem in a 
certain sense redundant. In spite of this, we are con- 
vinced that the arguments which we used last week 
cannot be answered. We must say once again that, 
in our belief, the proper way to deal with the Guards 
would be to add two battalions to the Irish regiment, 
and thus let the Guards Brigade consist of twelve 
battalions. At the same time, we would reduce the 
term of colour service to two years. If this were done, and 
if Mr. Haldane is able to improve the Militia Force, as we 
are quite sure he could improve it, by adopting a system 
of six months’ training on the model of the Spectator 
Experimental Company, it might possibly be safe to get rid 
of the Regular battalions which he proposes to abolish. 
We desire, however, to see the Regulars remain un- 
diminished until the improved Militia has been called into 
existence. We fully admit the desirability of reducing 
expenditure ; but desirable as that is, we hold that the total 
number of our armed forces should not be reduced at 
present, even when their efficiency is increased, as Mr. 
Haldane proposes to increase it, by better organisation. 
When the new and improved Militia has come into exist- 
ence then will be the time to reduce the Regulars. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE AND THE DARK RACES. 
fPFNHE great error of the British people in their dealings 

with the dark races under their control is that they 
expect gratitude from them, and when it is refused, as, for 
reasons stated below, it always will be, are apt to grow 
unreasonably angry. That the work done for them is great 
und beneficial, especially in Egypt, where the sceptre fell 
to a hand that fitted it, is past all question, and 
furnishes the sufficient justification for depriving so large 
a section of humanity of their otherwise complete claim to 
independence and self-government. Although it is true 
that we have in most of the dark regions commenced our 
work with the intention of securing gain, we have almost 
everywhere shown an intention and a power of rising toa 
higher level of motive. Though not quite the first white 
race to abolish slavery, we were the first to make a great 
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sacrifice in order to be rid of that “combination of all 
crimes.” In most of our dark dependencies we have 
established personal liberty, and in India, which is in- 
comparably our greatest possession, we have solved the 
problem of reconciling such liberty with absolute govern- 
ment by entrusting administration to a picked caste which 
has nothing to gain either from oppression or from 
the employment of masses of labour. If all India were 
a goldfield, no civilian would be the richer. We maintain 
everywhere the Paz Britannica, which secures to every 
man the full enjoyment of life and property, neither of 
which when we assumed the sceptre was safe for a single 
day. We distribute justice, which if in civil affairs slow 
and cumbrous, is in criminal affairs rapid and efficient, 
and are heartily pleased if under our rule any class 
becomes wealthy and comparatively enlightened. We 
desire and promote the education of all, and though in 
pursuit of that great end we have made many blunders, 
some of them very serious, we have never shrunk from the 
task from any consideration of the effect of enlightenment 
on the submissiveness of our subjects. We are estab- 
lishing everywhere a respect for law as distinguished from 
personal will, sometimes with the rather absurd effect of 
making great populations incurably litigious. We have 
learned how to abstain from interfering with inferior 
creeds, and yet to ameliorate their operation whenever 
they are — to the inherent conscience. While in com- 
munities which otherwise would be exposed to sanguinary 
anarchy we perform such eminent service we cannot, we 
think, be held to be wicked for putting down rebellion. 
All we are morally bound to do is to be as lenient as 
possible in the circumstances, to abstain from “cruel 
and unusual punishments,” to prevent rebellion by such a 
visible exhibition of force and preparedness as shall 
make insurrection seem hopeless to sensible men, and to 
administer so firmly and consistently that resistance to 
the law suggests itself as little as resistance to the opera- 
tions of Nature. Nobody rages at rain even if it destroys 
his crop. 

Nevertheless, though we hold it perfectly just to 
maintain the right of ruling when it has once fallen into 
our hands, we hold it most unjust to hate our dark 
subjects because of their occasional explosions of dis- 
content. They purchase our services, the greatness of 
which we fully admit, at a very heavy price. In the 
first place, they lose independence, which all of them value, 
and many of them, if Mohammedans, think belongs to 
them by a direct revelation of God. It is idle to talk about 
“fanaticism.” There can be no doubt that Mohammed meant 
his converts to rule those who rejected his mission, and in 
asserting by force that they will rule all outside their own 
creed they are but obeying one of the first precepts of 
their religion. As a matter of fact, Christians have 
precisely the same idea, though it is not formulated in the 
same way; and as a consequence no organised Christian 
people anywhere in the world consents peaceably to be 
governed by non-Christian rulers. In the second place, the 
dark peoples lose the disposal of the national fortune, and the 
upper class, who would share in that fortune if the white 
man were away, cannot be expected to approve a manage- 
ment which debars them from its control and enjoyment. 
Again, we are compelled to put an end to the exercise of 
power in the forms which all the dark races appreciate, 
and in most cases to terminate all careers except money- 
making and the practice of the law, more especially those 
careers which lead to thrones, or to those military exploits 
which to the dark as to the white imagination seem so 
noble and attractive. As has been said frequently before, 
we triple the security, but destroy the interestingness, of 
the dark man’s life. Often he reasons, being usually a 
man with an imagination, that he has lost more than he 
has gained, and rises in insurrection—if he sees a chance— 
in order to re-establish his own scheme of endurable 
life. We are compelled to put him down, or give up 
the task which seems to have been imposed upon us by a 
Will higher than our own; but this is no justification 
for the hatred which, in words at all events, we are 
occasionally too ready to express. We quite admit that 
the dark man, through an incurable vice in his nature 
which sometimes makes government easier, when in 
insurrection often gives intolerable provocation. He is 
inherently so afraid of the superior ability of the ruling 
caste that he thinks his only chance of independence is 








to kill it out, and includes women and children in hig 
sentence of proscription. So did the “ Barbarians,” the 
ancestors of the great European races who swept over the 
Roman Empire, often leaving behind them solitude, ang 
always making slaves, which the modern dark raceg of 
humanity do not attempt to do. We entirely admit algo 
that the suffering of the whites when such an explosion 
occurs is greater than that of the Romans, owing to 
the difference of colour. The notion of submission to 
inferiors increases the poignancy of defeat. This, however 
though it is full reason for remaining armed, and for 
fighting, when the emergency occurs, to the death—eyen 
in India, where we were so fearfully out-numbered, there 
never was in the Mutiny even a whisper of compromise 
the white men all deciding to continue ruling or go under 
—is no justification for imitating the dark men in their 
cruelties, or forgetting that sovereignty cannot be based 
on punishment alone. As for the refusal of quarter—which 
we see some of the Volunteers in the heat of the contest in 
Natal have recommended, shouting to their leaders, “Tet 
there be no surrenders !””—that is as impolitic as it is un- 
Christian. The white object in suppressing a rising should 
be victory, not massacre, the mere threat of which can but 
harden the courage of men who, like the Bantus every. 
where in Africa, are among the bravest of mankind. 

The practical results of the principles we are advocating 
are that we must do our work in justice and mercy, 
without expecting the reward in “love,” which we most 
assuredly shall not receive; that we should keep ourselves 
armed in such a way and in such strength that we should 
never be liable to a fit of that cruelty which is born of panic; 
and that we should regard our sovereignty over dark races 
not as an occasion of pride, still less as a source of gain, 
but as a grave and burdensome work which it is our duty 
to perform with as little injury to our own permanent 
character as we can contrive. We have a right to quell 
insurrection, but we have no moral right whatever to make 
of insurrection an excuse for turning ourselves into virtual 
slave-holders. Justice is not a geographical virtue, and we 
are bound to be as just in Delhi or Johannesburg as we are 
in London or in Ottawa. If in addition to this great 
principle we can bring ourselves always to display the lesser 
virtues of patience and politeness, we shall find that one 
half of our difficulties have silently glided out of the road. 
Those dark peoples who acknowledge the excellence of our 
dominion still hate our manners as they would be hated if 
we displayed them to inferiors at home. The peculiar 
insolence of the ruling castes which caused most of the 
horrors of the French Revolution, and will, we fear, make 
any popular uprising in Russia a widely spread massacre 
of the landowners, has fortunately died slowly out of 
British home ways, and it should be kept down in dealing 
with the dark races, not by laws or rules, but by an ever- 
present atmosphere of consideration pressing invisibly but 
with irresistible weight. We are not asking too much, surely, 
when we ask from the Englishman among a subject people 
the bearing of a British officer towards British soldiers. 





A CLAUSE TO ABOLISH 
RESISTANCE.” 

y E have always maintained the old Whig principle 
that any law which gives a chance to its opponents 

of posing as martyrs is worth reconsidering. Convictions, 
of course, are not necessarily and invariably to be respected 
because they are conscientious. The needs of society may 
require that the cherished beliefs of this or that man, 
however well-meaning, be firmly overridden. But none 
the less the principle holds good that, saving in the last 
necessity, it is an error in the art of government so to 
outrage the opinions of any large body of men that they 
go to that extreme of opposition in which they come into 
conflict with the powers of the law. Such opposition 
seems to us, as it must seem to most people, to argue 
in the majority of cases a weak sense of public duty. 
A man must be very certain of the wisdom and justice 
of his case before he takes on himself the responsibility 
of refusing his civic obligations. There is a type 
of conscientiousness which really lacks conscience, which 
is so preoccupied with the minor duty that it misses 
the greater. For this reason we thought the “passive 
resistance” movement undignified, illogical, and there- 
fore blameworthy ; but we did not deny that those who 
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had their goods distrained on or went to prison were 
aceurding to their lights acting honestly. A law which 
inspires so strong a protest is, as we have said, always 
on @ priori grounds worth reconsideration. But it is also 
worth considering whether it may not be possible by some 

- change of method to make this self-imposed martyrdom 
more difficult. 

There is, we fear, more than a chance that the new 
Education Act will produce a crop of “ passive resisters ” 
of its own. In spite of the wise, and in our view 
essentially religious, warning of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, there may be found Churchmen who will wish to 
imitate the unworthy tactics of their opponents, and it is 
possible, too, that the more extreme among the Noncon- 
formists may continue in their present courses. It is idle 
to hope to satisfy all parties, and it would be impolitie to 
try. But something can be done to prevent extremists 
from earning a cheap reputationas martyrs. Let them by 
all means resist, if they please, and satisfy their conscience 
with a protest. But there is a difference between having 
your goods distrained on for the rate, and going to prison 
for it. Distraint has no sympathetic attraction for the 
ordinary man, but imprisonment is a step nearer martyr- 
dom. If “passive resistance” began and ended in having 
a piece of household furniture sold to meet a modest 
demand, it would be difficult to invest it with any rhetorical 
splendour. The resister would have resisted, the State 
would have come by its own, and the whole transaction 
would have a commouplace business air. 

As the law stands, the Education-rate is collected as 
part of the Poor-rate. By an old statute of Elizabeth, 
amended by 12 and 13 Victoria, c. 14, in case of a refusal, 
Magistrates are empowered to issue a distress warrant. 
If there are no goods, or insufficient to satisfy the demand, 
they may commit the offender to prison for a period not 
exceeding three months. Such imprisonment is punitive, 
and not merely a device to enforce payment, and the 
Magistrates in ordering it are acting judicially, not, as is 
sometimes said, ministerially, That is to say, they have a 
discretion to issue or withhold the warrant of committal. 
This fact in itself is unsatisfactory. Magistrates in one 
district may imprison, while Magistrates in another for 
the same offence refuse the warrant. It is in the power 
of any one who desires to be advertised as a martyr to 
see that his goods are insufficient for the distress and 
to court the severer penalty. But we do not see what 
good purpose is served by imposing the penalty except the 
advertisement of the offender. The sentences are merely 
nominal, and in the eyes of the accused they carry no 
stigma. Indeed, they may be said to be actually attrac- 
tive. It seems to us that in the public interest it 
would be wise to introduce into the new Bill a clause 
limiting the remedy of the State to distress. In ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred there will be sufficient goods 
to distrain on. When the cause of their absence is 
poverty, it is scarcely the State’s business to imprison 
the offender any more than it imprisons a bankrupt. 
When, on the other hand, the ratepayer courts imprison- 
ment, the State is merely playing into his hands by 
enforcing it. The instance of the man who, without any 
conscientious grounds, goes to immense pains to get rid of 
his goods in order to avoid the payment of a small rate 
must be so rare as to be negligible. In any case where 
fraud can be proved there are the usual common law 
remedies. 

It may be said that by thus abolishing the penalty of im- 
prisonment we shall be leaving the payment of rates to the 
option of the ratepayer. But a moment's reflection will show 
that this is not the case. A ratepayer is in essence a man 
with certain belongings, and where these exist distress is 
an ample form of compulsion. It should also be remem- 
bered that it is only rates which are collected as Poor-rates 
which carry imprisonment as their sanction. Under the 
Public Health Act of 1875, for example, the expenses 
of local Councils in rural districts are met out of the 
Poor-rate, and imprisonment may follow non-payment 
on the part of the citizen. But in urban districts distress 
is the only remedy. Here is an anomaly without any 
distinction of principle to support it; but we have never 
heard that rates were less easy to collect in urban than in 
rural districts. We do not advocate the total abolition of 
imprisonment as a penalty for non-payment of all rates, 

though there is much to be said for the view. Our whole 








law on the subject is in an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
position, and there is a crying need for a short Rates 
Recovery Act to unify and simplify the practice. This, 
however, may waita little; but in the case of the Education- 
rate, where imprisonment has lost all punitive meaning, we 
should be glad to see the precedent of the Public Health 
Act in urban districts followed. “ Passive resistance,” if 
deprived of its rhetorical effect, would, we believe, soon 
cease to commend itself to the average Englishman. 


We would therefore urge most strongly upon Mr. Birrell 
and his colleagues the considerations above stated, and 
would suggest that a clause be added to the Bill on the 
report stage making it impossible for men to carry 
“ passive resistance” to the Education-rate to the point 
of imprisonment. 





THE LABOURER’S STEPPING-STONES. 


; ge ery “ Back to the land” has not as yet led to 
any appreciable result. Now and again a labour 
colony has been set up and has for a time shown some 
amount of success, but its founders have seldom had any 
permanent object in view, or regarded the experiment as 
much more than a means of tidivg over a passing 
difficulty. ‘There is no general desire on the part of the 
immigrants to return te the country which they have left. 
The gain of the change may be quite invisible to the 
outside observer, but those who have made it seem to look 
forward to bettering their new position rather than to 
recovering their old one. The city takes a firm hold of 
those who have once come into its hands. The trouble 
is that the cry itself was wrongly worded. It should 
have run, not “Back to the land,” but “ Keep on 
the land.” ‘The experience of the countryman turned 
townsman should have been used to prevent others from 
following his example. A labourer who has thrown up 
his work and come to London may regret the step he has 
taken, and yet not be willing to run the risk of quarrelling 
with his bread-and-butter twice over. ‘The true way of 
checking the agricultural exodus is to give the Israelites 
solid reasons for not crossing the Red Sea. Up till 
now we seem to have done little or nothing in this 
way. In the South, at any rate, we have everywhere 
been faced by the wages question. The labourer com- 
plains that he cannot live as he wishes to live on the 
weekly sum which the farmer pays him. The farmer 
complains that the work he gets in return is not worth a 
penny more than what he gives for it. This is a difficulty 
from which there appears to be no escape. Neither side 
is prepared to take the first step. The labourer will not 
do a pound’s worth of work for fifteen shillings of 
money. ‘The farmer will not offer the pound, and perhaps 
see no better return than he used to get for his fifteen 
shillings. If we allow our imagination to wander further 
afield and picture to ourselves a new peasant proprietary, 
we come at once upon new obstacles. Where is the 
labourer to find the means of buying the holding he 
desires? If he borrows the money from the State, he 
is not sure of being able to pay the interest on it and 
to keep himself and his family at the same time. Nor 
is the evidence in favour of smal! holdings so conclusive 
as to dispose Parliament—even the present Parliament— 
to enter upon an undertaking at once so vast and so 
speculative. We want to see a beginning made on a 
small scale and involving only a small outlay,—a beginning 
which shall keep the labourer what he is and yet furnish 
him with a prospect of gradually becoming what he is not. 
Jt we were to set up peasant proprietorship all over 
England, we should only have sacrificed the farmers to 
benefit the labourers. One distressed class would have 
been substituted for another. The same complaint would 
rise up from the agricultural counties, though it would 
come from different lips. 


In the County Gentleman for July 7th there is to 
be found the first of a series of articles giving an 
account of an experiment made by a single landowner 
which promises to some extent to avoid these objections. 
Mr. H. B. M. Buchanan tells us that when he succeeded 
to his estate some eight years ago he found that his own 
success as a landowner depended, mediately or immediately, 
on the retention of the best Jabourers on the farms. If he 
could promise them no addition to the prospects which 
their labour offered them they would not stay in the 
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country. They might be no better off in the towns, but at 
least they would have a chance of being better off. Mr. 
Buchanan’s object was to give the labourers an interest in 
the land without drawing them away from their ordinary 
employment. In this way he secured two important 
things. The labourer had his customary wage, and so 
had the means of paying the rent of a holding of his own. 
The farmer did not lose his labourer, and so was better off 
than he would have been if the drift towards the towns 
had gone on without check. It is quite possible that if 
the supply of labour were equal to any demand likely to be 
made on it, the farmer might object to employing a man 
whose interest might be divided between his work and 
his holding. But the present agricultural situation 
hangs upon the fact that the supply of labour is not 
equal to the demand. Consequently the farmer will 
think twice before discharging any man whom he 
does not see his way to replacing. In this case, more- 
over, he knows that the man who does an evening's 
work on a holding of his own as well as a day’s work on 
his employer's farm is diligent and has an interest in 
keeping his place. In three instances quoted by Mr. 
Buchanan the rent of the holding varied from 4s. 6d. to 
10s. a week, and the employment of the tenant on a 
neighbouring farm made him easy as to the punctual 
payment of thissum. Much of the work on the holding 
is done by the tenant’s family. Thus, in the case of a man 
who held four acres of grass-land, the wife “ milked the 


cows, made the butter, fed the animals, and took to market» 


every week all the produce from the dairy, poultry, and 
garden that she had to sell.” The husband went on working 
for his old master, so that the money brought home each 
week by the wife was all to the good, so much so, indeed, 
that after some years the tenant said that he wanted a 
larger holding and must leave if he could not get one. 
Mr. Buchanan was able to meet him in this way, and he 
now holds twelve acres of grass and is the owner of “ four 
cows, two calves or heifers, breeding sow, fattening pigs, 
a stock of poultry, and a pony and trap.” Otherwise his 
position is unchanged. He still draws his weekly wage 
and helps his master by arrangement with his hay harvest 
in return for an occasional day in which he is set free to 
“ give a general clear up to the holding.” 

It is plain, of course, that this is only possible where 
the land is under grass, and there is no constant demand 
on the time of the labourer. Mr. Buchanan’s experiments 
are all of this kind. His plan is to offer each tenant four 
or six acres of grass, the landlord building the necessary 
outbuildings for the stock and adding a lean-to dairy to 
the cottage. Hitherto these buildings have been of brick 
and tile; but in Mr. Buchanan’s opinion they would 
answer the purpose just as well if the sides had been of 
wood and the roofs of light matchboarding covered on 
the outside with corrugated iron. It must be admitted 
that this last promises ill for the picturesqueness of 
the countryside. There is a real field open to an 
inventor in the discovery of some means of making this 
useful but terrible material somewhat less forbidding 
than it now is. Mr. Buchanan’s paper, as we have 
noted above, is not finished, but the instances he has 
given are enough to show the line of the experiment and 
the conditions which must be satisfied if it is to prosper. 
Ove great advantage is that no Act of Parliament need be 
waited for in order to carry on the plan. Any landlord 
who has grass-land to spare and some capital to spend has 
only to follow Mr. Buchanan’s example. If he is fairly 
fortunate in his choice of labourers, and if the farmers 
who employ them are intelligent enough to realise the 
advantage that the arrangement is calculated to secure 
them by keeping these labourers from throwing up their 
places in order to migrate to the towns, the essentials of 
success seem to be within reach. When the scene of an 
experiment happens to be a long way from a town, it 
will probably be necessary to take a leaf out of Sir 
Horace Plunkett's book, and to make some co-operative 
arrangement for getting the produce to market. e 





THE COLOURED VOTE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
W* publish in our correspondence columns a letter 

signed “A British South African” which raises 
a point of very great importance. That to begin with 


under the new Constitution the natives are not to be 








given the franchise is a matter upon which we are all 
agreed. The question, indeed, is placed outside discussion 
by the terms made with the Boers at Vereeniging before 
they laid down their arms. But though we are bound 
to the Boers not to admit the natives to the franchise 
unless that privilege is voted to them under a repre. 
sentative Constitution, our correspondent shows, we think 
conclusively, that we are not obliged by the Vereeniging 
Agreement to exclude coloured persons. By coloured 
— we mean persons who are something more than 

alf white, but who yet have a certain amount of 
black blood in their veins,—i.e., quarter-castes, octoroons, 
and so forth. Quite apart from our correspondent’s 
arguments, we may point out that it would be exceedingly 
difficult in practice, if not indeed impossible, to exclude 
all coloy persons,—that is, all persons with any 
admixture of black blood. The indefiniteness and un. 
certainty of the expression “coloured” forbid the 
expanding of the word “native” under a process of 
legal construction into meaning “coloured person.” For 
example, if coloured persons are to be excluded, we must 
strictly define coloured persons, and decide exactly what 
proportion of black blood makes a person coloured. 
Clearly a moderate admixture of black blood could not be 
fairly declared to constitute colour, if colour is to forbid the 
possession of the vote, for in that case a very considerable 
number of Boers would be disfranchised. ‘The Boers, in 
fact, would by the terms agreed on at Vereeniging have 
disqualified a large part of their own people, which is 
certainly not what they meant to accomplish. There is 
yet another difficulty. Even if the exact tincture that 
constituted colour were fixed, the disqualification thus 
created would have to be applied in practice. But this 
would mean that the Revision Courts would be choked 
with pedigree cases as complicated as peerage claims. ‘To 
obtain a vote a man would have to go through a process not 
unlike that which is necessary for those who would make 
good their claim to nobility in Austria. Unlessa man could 
show, so to say, sixteen quarterings of white blood he would 
be disfranchised. That being so, it seems to us that the only 
practical plan is to adopt the definition of the Native 
Affairs Commission, and confine the term “ native” to 
mean “an aboriginal inhabitant of Africa south of the 
Equator, and to include half-castes and their descendants 
by natives.” We must admit, of course, that even 
here pedigree cases might crop up; but they would, be 
less difficult and less odious than those which must arise 
if in order to make good the claim for a vote the claimant 
must show absolute purity of white blood. 

Granted, as we think it must be granted, that the 
Government in creating the new Constitution have a right 
to give coloured people the vote, we must next couisider 
the question of expediency. Would it make for the 
strength and security of the Transvaal to include ‘the 
coloured portion of the population? We have already 
dealt with the difficulty of excluding them, and the 
injustice which would fall on the Boers were such 
exclusion honestly carried out. [Obviously it must be 
honestly carried out, for it would be an intolerable injustice 
to say that a man with a tincture of black blood should be 
treated as a white man if he were a Boer and treated as a 
black man if he were a Briton. If a mixture of black 
and British blood constitutes colour, a mixture of black 
and Boer blood must also constitute it. From such a 
conclusion there is no equitable escape.] On the general 
question of policy, it seems to us that it would be 
distinctly wise to give the coloured person the franchise 
aud treat him as a white man. No doubt a certain 
number of persons of colour have fallen very low in the 
social scale, and are, to use plain language, socially depraved. 
On the other hand, there are a very considerable number 
of coloured persons who, though they do not rank as whites 
and though their associations are not white, nevertheless 
are distinctly fit subjects for the franchise on general 
grounds. ‘That is, they are men of character and education, 
and often well endowed as regards property. In view of 
the great difficulty of the native question in South Africa, 
it would obviously be impolitic to drive these persons, as it 
were, into the native camp, and to make them feel that their 
interests were entirely with the natives. One of the 
chief securities for white control in South Africa is the 
fact that the natives do not develop leaders, or, at any 
rate, leaders of sufficient ability to make them really 
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formidable. There is always the possibility, however, of a 
coloured man possessing the intelligence and moral power 
of the white race being able to give to black valour und 
black physical power that tempered spearhead which 
they need. We admit that the risk of coloured men 
throwing in their lot with the blacks is not a very great 
one, since, on the one hand, the black is apt to distrust the 
coloured man, and, on the other, the coloured man does all 
in his power to differentiate himself from the black, and 
to proclaim himself a white even when the whites will not 
admit his claim. Nevertheless, history shows that coloured 
men have occasionally obtained a considerable ascendency 
over the blacks, and we hold that the risk of that happening 
again is quite enough to justify us in saying that it would 
be impolitic to give the coloured men a grievance that 
might some day drive them, or capable individuals among 
them, to side with the natives. Looking, then, at the 
question for the moment, not from the point of view of 
justice, but merely of policy, it would be bad policy not to 
make the coloured men feel that their natural place is on 
the side of the white. Another matter which concerns 
policy is that which we have touched on above. If we 
profess to exclude the coloured man, we shall in effect 
only exclude the coloured man when his sympathies are 
pro-British ; for we may be certain that the Boer with a 
tincture of black blood will assert his right to be called a 
white man and to obtain the vote. To resist that claim, 
and to challenge the pedigrees of half the leading Boer 
families, would be impossible. But, as we have said, if 
the Boer coloured man is to have the vote, the British 
coloured man must clearly have it also. 

Before we leave the subject of the South African Con- 
stitution we should like to say a word in regard to the 
rumour—whether well founded or not we cannot say— 
that the Commission sent to inquire into the Constitution 
question on the spot is inclined to report that it would be 
in the interests of the Orange River Colony not to proceed 
for the present with the grant of responsible government. 
If this is so, or if, indeed, the Commission is doubtful 
on the point, we hold that it would be wise for the 
Government to be content, for the present at any 
rate, with merely granting a Constitution to the 
Transvaal. All reports seem to agree that the Crown 
Colony Government in the Orange River Colony has 
been a great success,aud has been very fairly conducted 
in respect to British, Boers, and those persons in regard 
to whom we have a special, and in our opinion a most 
sacred, obligation,—the Boers who towards the end of 
the war became reconciled to British rule, and used their 
influence or their arms on our side. No one would, 
of course, suggest that the Orange Colony is to be kept 
for an indefinite time without the fullest and freest 
representative institutions, but it may well be that it 
would be prudent to let the Transvaal Constitution have a 
year or two's start of that in the Orange River Colony. 
Indeed, there is a good deal to be said for the suggestion 
that the grant in the case of the Orange River Colony 
might be delayed till South African federation is brought 
about. That is the end we should all work for. As soon 
as possible South Africa should follow the example of 
Canada and Australia, and become a free natiqn within a 
free Empire. The control of South African affairs in 
matters of detail, though it may be necessary for the 
moment, is in truth bad for us and bad for South Africa. 
The sooner we can get a South African Union comparable 
to the Dominion and the Commonwealth, the better it 
will be both for the Mother-country and the Empire as 
a whole. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.* 
VIII—THE LESSONS OF THE OLD POOR LAW. 


" IFFICILE est proprie communia dicere.” The 

story of the old Poor Law has been told so often 
that there is nothing new to be said about it. For 
about two hundred years the country had accepted an 











(* The articles in this series are contributed by different writers, —each an 
expert in his own subject. Hence, though the general aim and purpose are 


the same, a difference in point of view may gccasionally be visible, and there 
It has been thought better not to | 


may also be occasional overlapping. 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, nor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, ar 
additions. An essential harmony produced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
manufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series. 
week's article completes the serics.—Ev. Spectator.) 





‘the | whom it was sought to“ relieve.” 
Tus | by contemporary writers, such as Arthur Young, Cobbett, 


ill-defined responsibility for the relief of the poor, which 
gradually widened until at the end of the eighteenth 
century it was taken for granted that no “ poor” person 
could support himself without State-aid. Wages were 
universally supplemented according to the needs and 
numbers of a family. It paid no one to excel in industry, 
skill, or frugality, and these virtues had in many places 
ulmost ceased to exist. Of course the attempt to support 
every one failed, and the ruin, both moral and physical, 
of the labouring classes was well-nigh complete. “The 
injury inflicted upon them by the deliberately hostile 
legislation of Tudor and Plantagenet was as dust in the 
balance compared with that which they suffered from the 
benevolent measures of some of the best men that have 
ever ruled in England.” 


There had been protests from time to time against this 
theory that “the poor” must be condemned to eternal 
dependence. Defoe had pointed out that the ideal of wise 
government should be to lead men to “live by their 
labour”; Burke that “when we affect to pity those as 
poor who must labour, or the world would not exist, we 
are trifling with the condition of mankind. I cannot call 
a healthy young man, cheerful in his mind, vigorous in his 
arms, I cannot call such a man poor.” 


Still, up to 1834 the opinion of the day, a strange 
mixture of the spirit of feudalism and of modern 
benevolence, continued to scout the idea that a poor man 
could support himself, and the law, in fact, rendered it 
impossible for him to do so. The last check upon 
pauperism was removed in 1762, when the power of 
offering relief in the workhouse was finally discarded. 
Thenceforward the increase of pauperism was fast and 
furious. By the end of the reign of George III. the rates 
threatened to absorb the whole produce of the land. 


Then came the Royal Commission, which took evidence 
“from every county, almost every town, and from many 
villages.” It sat two years, and reported in 1834. A 
foreign observer has described that Report as a “ masterly 
example of a thorough, comprehensive, and unbiassed 
inquiry.” More than that, it is a remarkable instance 
of an inquiry which not only correctly diagnosed the 
disease, but also prescribed an effective remedy, and 
stcured its adoption. It is a Blue-book which, as a 
study of social conditions, has become a classic. After 
describing in some detail the various methods of relief 
then existing, and their results, it proceeds :—*It is 
now our painful duty to report that the fund set aside by 
the 43rd Elizabeth for the putting to work of children 
and persons capable of labour, and the relief of the 
impotent, has been applied to purposes opposed to the 
letter and still more to the spirit of that law, and 
destructive to the morals of the most numerous class and 
the welfare of all.” 

It is only possible in the course of an article to glance 
at a few of the facts disclosed by the evidence. As “the 
poor” were supposed to be unable to live by their 
labour, every one who applied got relief in some form, 
commonly in the form of outdoor relief, with or without 
labour. Wages were everywhere supplemented according 
to needs, and the most inefficient workman got most relief. 
Idleness and improvidence were condoned, and the Com- 
missioners point out that “in attempting to repeal that law 
of nature by which the effects of each man’s improvidence 
or misconduct are borne by himself and his family we also 
repeal the other law by which each man and his family 
enjoy the benefit of prudence and virtue. In abolishing 
punishment we also abolish reward.” The independent 
workman almost ceased to exist. If any such remained, 
there was no room for them. Farmers were partly bribed, 
partly forced, to employ pauper labour, and a man had to 
become a pauper before he could get work. The “ allow- 
system became an incentive to “ boy-and-girl” 
marriages. Young couples often went straight from the 
church door to the overseer to claim relief. Allowances to 
mothers of illegitimate children led to a trade in bastardy. 
People claimed parish allowances for the performance of 
the most ordinary acts of humanity towards their own 
relations. Parents threw their children, and children their 
parents, upon the rates. Demoralisation was universai, but 
above all there stands out the miserable condition of those 
It is amply corroborated 
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and Harriet Martineau. Meanwhile the ratepayers, 
especially the smaller ones, were in little better plight. 
Small farmers and tradesmen began themselves to come 
upon the rates. One village, Cholesbury, became bank- 
rupt altogether, and others were within a measurable 
distance of bankruptey. In several the rates were already 
£1 an acre. Farms in all districts were without tenants, 
because it was impossible to pay the rates. 


The demoralisation of the administrators became equal 
to that of the paupers. “The rental of a pauperised 
parish was—like the revenues of the Sultan of Turkey—a 
prey of which every official hoped to get a share. The 
owner of cottage property found in the parish a liberal 
and solvent tenant. The petty shopkeeper and publican 
attended the vestry to vote allowances to his customers and 
debtors.” —(Edinburgh Review, No. 149.) Dislocation of 
family life was complete. ‘“ Pauperism,” say the Com- 
missioners, ‘is an engine for disconnecting each member 
of a family from all the others, and of reducing all to a 
state of domesticated animals, fed, lodged, and provided 
for by the parish without mutual dependence or mutual 
interest.” Mr. Cowell, an Assistant Commissioner, who 
started with the idea that the pressure of the rates was 
the most important question, soon came to the conclusion 
“that this evil, however great, sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the dreadful resulis that this system 
has upon the morals and happiness of the labouring 
classes.” As the Commissioners say, “in all ranks of 
society the great sources of happiness and virtue are 
the domestic affections, and this is particularly the case 
amongst those who have so few resources as the labouring 
classes.” The Commissioners further find that “the 
discontentment of the labouring classes in every parish 
is proportioned to the money spent in poor rates.” 
Turbulence and disorder became rife everywhere. In 
one parish the labourers are described as “ very idle and 
imperious.” Distrust, suspicion, and open hostility were 
universal. 

These were the conditions with which the Commissioners 
had to deal. Their conclusions are clear and unhesitating. 
They point out that the attempt to relieve poverty had been 
a disastrous failure, and that the function of State relief 
must in future be limited to the relief of destitution. They 
lay down as a fundamental priuciple that the position of the 
pauper should be “less eligible” than that of the indepen- 
dent labourer, or, as it has been paraphrased, the position 
of the hanger-on than that of him upon whom he hangs. 
Further, “‘all relief to be spent or consumed by the pauper 
in his own house is inconsistent with that principle.” The 
main cause of the evils of the day had been the outdoor 
relief given to the able-bodied pauper, and they recommend 
that all such relief should be forthwith discontinued. Such 
was the origin of the “ new Poor Law,” a law which has 
been called the charter of independence of the working 
classes, and which has certainly emancipated them, even if 
against their own will, from the slavery of pauperism. 

We are now upon a wave of reaction, and it may be that 
we shall have to pass again through another crisis. How- 
ever that may be, it is plain that, whatever be the form of 
government, there must in public relief be some test or 
limitation as an alternative to general pauperism. Human 
nature, like everything else, follows the line of least resist- 
ance, and in the absence of a check the consequences are 
inevitable. The Commissioners believed that they had 
found that check in the workhouse test, under which every 
destitute person is guaranteed the necessaries of life upon 
conditions. Even that responsibility is a large one, and 
the State which accepts it cannot be said to be acting 
ungenerously. This test is, however, now resented, and 
there are many who believe that they have discovered an 
adequate substitute for it in “discrimination.” It has 
ulready been seen that discrimination was rejected by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, as it has been subsequently by 
all the leading authorities upon the Poor Law. It may 
be noted that the proposal has nothing new about it. 
Almost every Board of Guardians would contend that 
they have been “discriminating” for the last fifty years 
and more. But that has not prevented enormous and 
bewildering variations of pauperism in various localities 
at various times. 

Again, some say that all these things happened long 





would not recur. But there are still people living who 
were born under the old Poor Law. Moreover, where the 
old relief conditions have been revived, as recently in not 
a few localities, there the old social evils tend to recur in 
all their forms. Some, again, who have nothing else to 
recommend advocate “wise experiments.” Most of these 
“experiments” are but the repetition of old failures. Al] 
of them involve a departure from the principles laid down 
in 1834. Principles, of course, have no value except in 
so far as their observance or non-observance bears upon 
social conditions. But there is no branch of administra- 
tion in which departure from principles is so hazardous as 
in the Poor Law. Nowhere are the forces which compel 
further departure ‘so cogent and irresistible. Obsta 
principiis is a maxim the force of which is perhaps too 
little realised by the social reformers of our times. 








THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL. 
HEN Idleness opened the wicket-gate of the Rose. 
garden, “I weened,” said the Romancer, “I was in 
the Earthly Paradise.” The delights of that garden are 
described at length, and the description is common to all the 
gardens of the mediaeval poets. Full of blossomed boughs 
it is, upon a river, in a green mead, a paradise of “jolly birds 
small,” singing “ with voice of angel in their harmony”; the 
well-streams are clear and cold, full of gold and silver fish; 
only “beasts of gentle form” are there, and never comes 
grievance of heat nor cold. Care is banished from that 
garden, only the lovely things of earth are within it, and it is 
always walled. That wall shows the two sides of the story, 
for there is no entrance but a small wicket, and Idleness is 
the portress. Within are Love and Mirth, Youth, Ricies, 
and a beautiful crowd, carolling and gay; but without, among 
other piteous and dreadful sights, Poverty is painted on the 
wall. 

There is a certain aspect of mediaeval society which the 
Rose-garden of Guillaume de Lorris represents better than 
any other illustration could, and that is the dreadful distinct- 
ness between riches and poverty. Not that the two estates 
were more widely parted than they are now, but the dividing 
line was of a deadlier rigidness, “For poor thing,” says the 
poet of that garden,— 

“ where soe’er it be 
Is shame-faced and despiséd aye. 
Accursed well may be the day 
That poor man conceived is. 
For, God wot, all too seld, I wis 
Is any poor man well fed 
Or well arrayed or yelad 
Or well belovéd, in such wise 
In honour that he may arise.” 

The feeling of the Middle Ages could tolerate a harsh anti- 
thesis better than our own; it bore the spectacle of Dives and 
Lazarus with more equanimity than we can, partly because 
the mediaeval consciousness was always sensible of an ultimate 
adjustment close at hand behind the veil that was so wonder- 
fully thin in that age. For when any daring voyager might 
reach, east or west, the Blessed Isles of St. Brandan or the 
mouth of hell, or the steep cone of the Earthly Paradise 
rising sheer out of the waste of waters, the retributive sense 
was able to reconcile these fearful divergences, since it was 
but a step to the dust wherein sceptre and crown should lie as 
low as “the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

So they thrust away the intolerable pain of the world as far 
as could be, and fenced about the gardens with a wall, and 
cherished inside them all the loveliest images that an age 
intensely alive to decorative beauty could imagine. An image 
of perfect grace is the figure of Love clad all in flowers and 
flowerets, wreathed about with a crowd of little birds and a 
“full great rout” of nightingales who scatter the leaves of 
his rose-garland as they flutter. But without the walls the 
images are— 

“ Neither joyous nor quaint, 
But they be full of sorrow and woe,” 

whereof the bitterness touched the mediaeval conscience, and 
filled those lovely gardens with a haunting sense of melancholy, 
the sentiment of fair things fleeting and transitory, which is 
the keynote of Provengal poetry. 

“ Love is a foolish riot, 

And to be loved is a burden,” 





ago, that the conditions have changed, and that the evils 


says a poet of the walled garden when at last his lute-music 
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cannot avail to clothe all that grief in joy. There was 
a walled garden in Florence, in the time of the plague, 
where a gay company went to tell tales and forget the 
terror without the walls; but behind the clipped yew- 
hedges there was a deadly shadow lurking that no wall 
could shut out. 

The churl’s estate was a hard one from poverty of goods, 
but there was a more grievous poverty which lay in narrow- 
ness of soul. Whence arose prophets who had compassion on 
the multitude shut out of the walled gardens. But though 
conscience was strong, the love of joy in life was strong too, 
and the reformers who are the conscience of the world are not 
agreeable to the corporate body. In a province of Syria 
and in Utopia poverty was set forth as a blessed estate, but in 
few other places was its blessedness recognised. The world of 
the Renaissance planted gardens, gardens more glorious than 
the old ones, spacious and magnificent, with ordered alleys and 
trimmed bedges raised on great arches of carpenter's work, 
with ponds and fountains gay with marbles and mosaics, with 
rosaries where queens might walk, and with an artificial 
wilderness. The mediaeval gardeners had not thought of 
that; their wilderness was outside, and they tried to leave 
their conscience in it, though that was not always possible. 
But the gardener of the Renaissance age did without his 
conscience. “God Almighty first planted a garden,” said 
Bacon, “and truly it is the purest of human pleasures.” But 
it may fairly be questioned if a pleasure in the fairest works 
of the Creator was altogether pure when it appeared as an 
attribute, not of the Gospel of Love, but of the gospel of getting 
on. Thecultivated wilderness of those stately gardens was an 
exact parallel to the sophisticated pastoral of the age, the 
Arcadia which was only a Court in disguise, a temporary 
refuge for the over-civilised who yearned for peace. That 
Arcadia was not meant to live in, Audrey was too unattractive, 
and Phoebe, with all her graces, belonged to another world 
than that of open fields and March winds and the valiant 
daffodils. But for all that the imitation wilderness was an 
advance on the painted figures outside the garden-walls, since 
jt meant that the poor estate of the churl was changing and 
Conscience was getting into the rose-gardens. 

It was a long way from the Garden of Eden to the gardens 
of the Renaissance, since the new world was self-contained in 
a degree impossible to the old. The discoveries in learning, 
in astronomy, in navigation, all united to throw it on its own 
resources, as if the earth had literally been torn out of her 
ninefold protecting spheres and flung out to spin self-poised 
in the midst of a universal whirl. The religious thought 
of the world had been trained in the early school of symbolism, 
and, that outgrown, for a time old lessons were forgotten in a 
profound preoccupation with realities. But soon the mere 
weight of material splendour in that “ most curious” age to 
which nothing was forbidden forced out a new ideal of 
simplicity and reverence. The Northern races are essentially 
religious, and all true religion contains the germ of democracy. 
Moreover, they inherit some of the indomitable courage of 
their Viking forefathers, who always went seeking, and feared 
neither pain nor peril. The sickly pastoral of the eighteenth 
century was pushed aside by a strong and conscientious 
interest in the real estate of the poor. The agreeable stiffness 
of an age which mistrusted “enthusiasm” covered a new 
religious ideal, the foundation of which was a passionate pity 
for the poor. The Puritan conscience had been at work in 
the world, insisting that Poverty should not be left outside 
the Rose-garden. Not that all the prophets preached from 
the same text, but they all meant the same thing. The 
eighteenth century had a profound respect for decorum, 
and the Gothic style of thought had to be sponsored 
by a person of repute before it might become modish. 
The love for wild gardens is a cultivated taste based 
on principle. It was the gentle courage of a truly religious 
mind that introduced the cult of Nature again. And with 
the return to Nature, that showed the world at last the 
beauties even of the “poor estate” of winter, came back that 
deeper interest in the poor of nations which roused the humani- 
tarian movement of the eighteenth century. The blessedness 
of the estate of poverty was on the way to rediscovery when 
Addison found that a sight which had terrified the imagination 
of the world for centuries contained not only instruction but 
pleasure. The sight of the sea and waves roaring filled him, 
he protested, “ with an agreeable horror!” 
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The present age bas gone further than a return to Nature. 
The Puritan instinct of the Northern races that reformed 
Renaissance Europe has gone on working ever since. Re- 
formation has become a fashion in our day, and social life is 
beset by amateur reformers, great and small, wise and foolish, 
fierce and gentle, who are perpetually shaking the sleepy world 
out of its dreams, and the world not unreasonably complains 
that their manners lack repose. It must be admitted that 
their strenuous ways are less gracious than the carols in the 
Rose-garden; but they exhibit certain fighting virtues for the 
existence of which we have to thank the hard religion of a 
hard people in a hard age,—the Puritan conscience, in fact, 
that is always calling us out of the rose-gardens into the dust 
where Poverty goes halting. 

The garden of the early romancer was artificial; there was 
nothing grievous within its walls; but the flowers sprang 
everlasting, and there were no frogs in the wells. Fashions of 
thought change, but the enduring motive-force remains. 
Dives and Lazarus are still within and without the walls, and 
the sense of retribution that was at the back of the mediaeval 
poet's mind crops up again, severer yet in the uncomfortable 
character of the latter-day reformer, a person of an uncom- 
promising and eminently practical austerity, dealing in the 
hardest of facts, like Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you-did. He cannot 
be kept out of the fenced garden of dreams, because he says 
with Mause Headrigg: “ By the help o’ the Lord I hae luppen 
ower the wa’.” And when he is once inside there is no more 
peace, for he is always girt up and active, and always preach- 
ing, and generally right, so that let the dreamer bury himself 
never so deep among the roses, over the wall comes the 
Puritan conscience, thrusting up an aggressive head, and 
telling him to come out of it. 

There is no grass so green as English grass, and no roses 
more beautiful than those that grow in English gardens. 
But for all his Teutonic pride of race, the Englishman has a 
long-descended instinct for fair play to the weaker side, and 
he cannot forget Poverty painted on the wall of the garden. 
Perhaps the rigours of the Northern climate have bred in 
Northerners an inborn sympathy for the hardships of 
poverty, for the reformer of to-day is descended from the 
far-off ancestor of a bard-fighting and hard-faring race, the 
Wanderer, who bartered one of bis eyes for knowledge. The 
instinct for fighting and seeking is strong in Northern races ; 
it stirred the gentle and decorous Addison to find himself 
edified by the sight of the sea and the waves roaring. And 
yet, in spite of these strenuous ways, a garden remains a 
perdurable ideal to wayfaring humanity, a haven and a shelter 
of peace and greenness and beauty in the middle of life's 
dusty ways, where his soul shall be “as a watered garden, it 
shall not sorrow any more at all.” And even the reformer 
desires a garland; but not like Love’s rose chaplet, fluttered 
by the nightingales. For his is the laborious crown of toil, 
twined in no green dream-garden whereof Idleness keeps the 
keys; but “an immortal garland” that is “to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.” 





AN AFRICAN SIBYL. 

NE merit of our oversea Empire is that it keeps us in a 
humble frame of mind about civilisation. We find 
under our rule peoples whose customs and ritual, tolerated or 
forbidden by our law, carry us back to the rock whence we 
were all hewn. “ We know,” in Emerson's phrase, “ that the 
barriers of race are not so firm but that spray can sprinkle 
us from antediluvian seas.” In the current Monthly 
Review the Rector of Barberton repeats a rumour which 
invests the present dreary struggle in Natal with something 
of the romance which we are wont to associate with an earlier 
epoch in our African history. Dinizulu, it is rumoured, 
has sent emissaries to consult Majaji as to the chances 
of a native rising, and to obtain war medicines for his 
people. All over South Africa in every tribe there is a kind 
of rude priesthood, who deal in “big medicine and strong 
magic.” Inthe main they are charlatans, ghost-doctors who 
play strange tricks with bones, and intercede between the 
living and the spirits of the dead. But no white man who 
has lived much among natives will care to be too dogmatic 
on the matter of their charlatanry. They have often 
a rough working knowledge of medicine, and have distilled 
from herbs very effective remedies. They are often, too, fair 
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meteorologists, able to predict the weather better than the 
white man or their fellow-tribesmen, and they have some 
erude skill in hypnotism. The writer has been a witness of 
instances of Kuaffir telepathy which make him hesitate 
to say what is or is not possible in that strange world. 
But as a rule these tribal doctors have only a small 
local reputation, and there are few whom other tribes 
would take the pains to consult. Majaji, however, is 
another matter. Her reputation has spread from the Zambesi 
to the Southern ocean. Dinizulu, for all we know, may be a 
model of loyalty, and may have thought as little of consulting 
her as of seeking advice from Mrs. Eddy. But the fact that 
it is commonly believed that the greatest of Zulu chiefs 
should send for help to a remote country five hundred miles | 
off shows how great the repute of the wonder-worker 
must be. ; 

The territory of Majaji, or Majajie, is situated in the’ 
Northern Transvaal, in the wild tangle of mountains which 
extend east from Pietersburg towards the Portuguese frontier, 
and which in their various ranges are known as the Zoutpans- 
berg, the Spelonken, and the Wood Bush. They represent 





the northern extension of the Drakensberg, where the plateau 
of the high veld breaks down in foothills to the tropical | 
flats of the Limpopo. It is a strange country, for 
it has nothing in common with the ordinary South ; 
African landscape. Its rainfall is so high that vegetation | 
even at a height of five thousand feet is luxuriant; the 
streams are not strings of pools, but full mountain torrents; 
and in summer and winter alike you will find haze on the | 
uplands. No sharper distinction can be imagined than | 
between this humid but bracing climate and the dry clearness | 
of the high veld. It is such a country as Mr. Rider Haggard 
has drawn in his “ People of the Mist,” and like that fanciful | 
land the totem of one at least of the tribes is the crocodile: | 
The natives are divided into small clans, the chieftainship of | 
which is now more or less in commission. Malapoch, who 
lived in the Blaauwberg and worshipped a great crocodile, was 
broken by the Boers in the last of their little native wars. 
Magato, the Chief of the Mountain, who had his kraal in the | 
Zoutpansberg, close to the little village of Louis Trichard, | 


suffered the same fate, and his successor, 'Mpefu, the present | 


chief, is under strict Government surveillance. In the Wood 
Bush Machubi was hunted out by a Boer commando anda 
hired impi of Swazis, and killed in the dense thicket where he | 
bad taken refuge. Of all the little tribes, only Majaji’s | 
has held its ground untouched; but as a tribe it is 
shrinking rapidly, and the ground originally granted as a 
reserve is too large for the use of those who remain, and will 
probably be curtailed. But if the tribe is declining, the repu- 
tation of the chieftainess still lingers, for it is a rule founded 
not upon material power, but upon occult tradition. Like 
the Convent of Samding on the road to Lhasa, the tribe is 
governed always by a woman who acquires the sanctity of her 
predecessors. The old Mujaji, who was believed, like another 
Gagool, to have lived for hundreds of years, died or dis. 
appeared some years ago, and was succeeded by a little girl. 
An inverted Salic law prevails, for the tribe is a rude theocracy; 
which never sought to overcome its neighbours by arms. Its 
raler was a true Sibyl, and her reputation went forth into 
the length and breadth of the land. Old hunters tell 
how strings of natives used to be met in the bushveld— 
from Portuguese territory, from what is now Rhodesia, from 
Swaziland and Natal—all journeying to consult the oracle 
Since such services were not given for nothing, Majaji 
became rich. She was famed as a rainmaker, as a prophetess, 
and above all asa vendor of charms. Her medicines would 
muke a warrior invulnerable, and her incantations would 
weaken the power of his enemies. Small wonder that the 
Sibyl did a good trade and became a name of awe to dwellers 
far and near. 

It is a countryside which disposes the traveller to a belief 
in marvels. Witchcraft, he feels, could not live in the clear 
air of the high veld, but this misty, mountainous land belongs 
to another world. The perpetual haze, the intense, almost 
uncanny, green of the meadows, the thickets of high timber 
trees festooned with creepers and thick with fern, make up 
a landscape which has no South African parallel. Boer hunters 
had a story of a strange Jake high up in the Zoutpansberg, and 
it was only the other day that it was added to the map, 
The Spelonken, with their caves and their curious contorted 





hills, are like the scenery in a fairy-tale. Everywhere 
there is the same air of strangeness and mystery, and 
whatever Majaji may have been or may be, she has found an 
appropriate dwelling. You may see it from the coach road 
between Pietersburg and Leydsdorp, just where it dips from 
the plateau of the Wood Bush to the valley of the Groot Letaba, 
Across the broad glen to the north-east rises a thin line of 
blue hills, and in these is the kraal of the Sibyl. Witchcraft 
has fallen on evil days, in spite of the alleged orthodoxy of Dini. 
zulu, and the traveller will no longer meet deputations of pious 
natives from the ends of the earth on their way to the shrine, 
Perhaps the child who at present bears the name is less potent 
than the old sorceress who preceded her, or perhaps the 
natives who go to the Rand to work have brought back a 
spirit of scepticism, and believe more in the white man’s 
magic than the traditional runes and herbs. Certainly the 
tribe is shrinking in numbers, and the old sanctity of its head 
is weakening. The inquiring mind which seeks to discover 
the origin of the spell and what virtue may have lurked in it 
will find little to satisfy him. Majaji is a relic from a past 
over which an impenetrable veil has descended. Behind her 
there must have stood a corporation of medicine-men who 
preserved the secret learning and appointed her successor, 
They must have done their work well, as witness the legend of the 
centuries-old priestess. One old man of the writer's acquaint- 
ance had a string of beads which might have come out of 


| some Egyptian tomb, and which not even the offer of a waggon 


would induce him to sell. He had also knowledge of certain 
springs, which he used daily, and no amount of watching 
could discover his secret. It is possible that Majaji and her 
counsellors may have had some body of natural magic, of 
which we still get at times puzzling hints, or some strange 
ancestral cult, carried down through the Bantu immigra- 
tions, of which they were the guardians, In the movement 
from the north they may have brought with them rites and 
customs borrowed from Arab or Phoenician sources, which 
would be the joy of the scholar. Or, again, it may have been 
all a dull piece of trickery, the imposition of sharper wits 
upon the folly of their neighbours. Whatever it was, we may 
be certain that no one now will unfold the mystery. 





THE CHARM OF SAND. 

NHE love of sand is universal, felt by all, and at all ages. 

The child finds in it a ready and a plentiful material 

for giving something of definiteness to the world of his 

childish imagination ; and when experience shall have proved 

the real world to be less pleasant, and not expressible in sand, 

he, nevertheless, as a grown man, tacitly admits the attraction 

of the old-time medium, and spends his holidays upon it. 

No watering-place need trouble as to its prosperity if it has 
a broad forefront of sand. 

Probably so general and ingrained a love is only to be 
accounted for as the result of a sympathetic and unconscious 
“harking back” to the feel of the life on the dry sandy soils 
of the East, upon which man first wandered and in which he 
first delved. He can sit or lie with greater comfort and ease 
—as he originally sat, without a chair, or lay, without a 
couch—upon sand than upon any other kind of earth; and 
upon sand he reverts readily, and without fear of convention, 
to primeval barefootedness. Possibly even the charm of the 
“sanded floor”—in the concrete to our forefathers; to us 
in the abstract of happy description of the comfort and 
cosiness of cheery inn parlours and kitchens, warm with the 
ruddy heat of glowing logs, on snowy nights—may also be 
due to vaguely assertive instinct. In proof, it may be readily 
concluded that far-distant man would not have been long 
in finding out the advantages of a dry cave as a dwelling- 
place. It would be found most readily in soft, friable 
rocks. ‘The natural and further easy expansion of the 
cave to meet growing demands for house-room, by scraping 
down of roof and sides, would result in a sanded floor. Litter 
of rude cave living and housekeeping could be more easily 
swept out, with the leafy bough or bunch of sedges acting as 
the original broom, when mixed with sand than without its 
aid. The savage family which swept its cave out oftenest 
and most thoroughly would certainly be the healthiest and 
strongest. Other families and tribes would not have been long 
in noting the effective value of sand as contributing to the 
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superior power of competitors and opponents, and in taking 
to using it. 

Sand may thus very conceivably even merit ethical honours 
in having originated buman cleanliness. And if an adverse 
critic should come along and speak of the instability of a 
theory, as of “a house built upon the sand,” our reply must 
be that it depends entirely upon the treatment of the sand; 
for, mixed with a proportion of fitting cement, it forms, as 
concrete, as stable a foundation as any, and more so than 
many a rock. 

From its loose nature, sand cannot form part of those larger 
masses the configuration of which in mountain, crag, or 
deep-cut ravine arouses the higher emotions of majesty and 
awe. But compensation is to be found in its inducements to 
a restful, placid frame of mind, and the readiness with which 
it lends itself to those low, gentle lines of contour that by 
their unobtrusiveness allow either the imagination itself to 
work untrammelled, or give encouragement to that type of 
thought which from its breadth needs something of aid from 
the imagination. Walking on sand aids such thinking. It 
must be slow to be comfortable. The sinking of the foot 
forbids haste. The quality lurks in even the individual 
handful. Loosely grasped, and allowed to trickle out slowly 
between the slackened fingers, it leads the mind gently into 
the warm and spacious land of afternoon. 

In our small island home, in which the sea is so closely and 
generally associated with sand, the brine in British blood 
strengthens by alliance our love for sand, The sand of sands 
to us is that of the broad and shallow estuary which has been 
washed twice a day for ages by the salt sea water, and dried 
as often by the salt sea breeze,—miles of yellow sand, soft, 
dry, and powdery in highest fringe of dunes; firm and cool to 
the bare foot in middle spaces; pooled and channelled in 
outer reaches by the heavier sway of tides, and graced by 
white-winged gulls. We have them around our coasts, in the 
Moray Firth, the Wash, the Bristol Channel, and other inlets. 
The best way of getting into complete touch with such sands 
is to camp out for a week or two on their margin, preferably 
under the shadow of a low cliff, and within easy reach of fresh 
water and a village. There should be one old friend as 
companion, and he gifted with the blessing of infrequent 
speech. Books must be regarded asa necessity. The modi- 
fications which they have produced in the character of 
enjoyment since the first distant life on the sand, which we 
seek to feel the spirit of, is so marked as to make them indis- 
pensable to complete pleasure. Newspapers, both from being 
newer and blunter evolutionary tools, are unnecessary. The 
trimming which they have produced so far has been less 
marked, and can be ignored without danger. But the books 
should be few, and of the right kind: sufficiently strong to 
sustain interest, and not heavy enough to tempt into deeper 
grooves of thought. Books of fiction without a “problem” 
to solve or an “ism”’ to illustrate, of history treated broadly, 
and of travel well permeated with the personal element 
are, perhaps, as satisfactory as any. Robert Louis Steven- 
son reads well lying at ease on warm sand after tea on 
a summer’s évening, the book propped against an easily 
made and readjusted pillow of sand. So do Kinglake—in 
“Eothen” at least—Scott, Dumas, and Froude. Philo- 
sophical books we need not. Their more fitting place is on 
the bookshelf, within easy reach of the low, deep-seated chair 
at the winter fireside. Sand has a philosophy of its own, fully 
satisfying, although inexpressible from its breadth and 
airiness. It is Turner compared with the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood. No one knows what attracts him in a Turner 
painting, and no one knows what attracts him to sand. It is 
nothing that can be confined within the bounds of a canon. 
Facts and figures form no part of the attraction. The 
hopeless innumerability. of the grains of sand—dust of 
past- worlds broken down by the weight of ages— 
lessens the orthodox worth of figures. Two and two 


‘certainly make four, on the sands as on the rocks, but it 


seems of less moment that they should. Indeed, indifference 
rises sometimes to so esoteric a height as to permit of the 
pleasure of a vague suggestion that in some other world two 
and two may not make four, or even that parallel lines may 
meet, without making very much difference, after all, to 
anybody. 

The life of the tent—the tent is instinctively associated 
with sand—means sand at its best: at grey dawn, in midday 








heat and soft evening calm. Why, generally, should not the 
important etlucation to appreciate fresh air and plain food 
not be carried out in tents and simple bungalows erected 
upon the common boundaries of sandy spaces and heathery 
moorland around our coasts? Thoughtful and experienced 
physicians believe and say that it is better to offer the bulwark 
of such an education, with full combative life-energy in hand, 
to the great national enemy of Consumption, than delay the 
fight until he shall have gained the advantage of the first blow 
and wound. The essentials are so very simple and cheap,— 
fresh air, suitable food, and a few sanitary precautions. The 
safety of an open window can never be thoroughly learnt 
from books in the town; it can be learnt without them, 
under canvas or in a bungalow, on the sands or moor. 

Wanted, a millionaire to eradicate consumption in Great 
Britain in twenty years, by camping school-children, willing 
campers, on sand for a month before starting upon the 
work of life. Alas! he must have been bred upon the sand, to 
be open to the call; and millionaires are not bred upon the 
spacious, silent sands, but in close offices and noisy workshops, 
whence they rise to power, with an honest desire to benefit 
their kind, through the overestimated value, and wrongly 
estimated functions, of books and pictures. 

But be the camper-out whom he may, one glory of the sands, 
if facing west, will be pre-eminently his: the colours of the 
Almighty in the Western heavens when the sun shall have been 
quenched in the sea. The glories of the sunsets of our homely 
English sands of the West are not to be equalled in any part 
of the world. Those reared upon their edges feel an 
attraction for sand as strong as the Arab’s. If such a 
one shall have wandered into distant lands, it is not 
the vivid glory of the tropical scene thut he sees through 
tived, half-closed eyes, but the afterglow of sunset on 
his native sands, and the faint gleam from the light- 
house on the distant rocky “sker.” The cloying scent 
of tropical plants is not in his nostril, but the pungent 
twang of seaweed on wet sand; and in his ears is not the 
rustle of palms, but the murmur of the shallow home- 
tide. Sand is woven into his soul-fibre. That fibre is, 
however, a loose-textured one, as is befitting to retain sand. 
It must be admitted that it requires hard earth to breed 
hard men, possessing those sterner and firmer qualities 
which bring success in the struggles for precedence 
and leadership along the stony ways of life. Still, the 
readiness to be led must for the well-being of the world 
at large be a necessary quality in incomparably the 
greater number, and in generating this readiness the highest 
formative function of sand is seen. Life, too, has breadths as 
well as heights, and the fierce but short-lived joy of the 
climber at rising above lower peaks, laboriously surmounted, 
may, looking upon life as a whole, be perhaps well counter- 
balanced by the lower-keyed, but steadier and more uniform, 
pleasures of him who elects for the broader and easier spaces 
of the lower world. And when, indifferently, the treader of 
the hard and the sandy ways of life thinks of the world he 
hopes next to tread in, as “ Heaven” to both, it would not be 
complete without its “golden sands.” In this quality it isa 
heaven by contrast to him of the rocky heights, but simply as 
a continuation of the earth he loved best to him whose earth 
was sand. Can there be higher proof of the worth of sand ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 
PERSONALITIES IN THE DUMA.—I. THE RIGHT. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THe “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sr1r,—There is one common characteristic of nearly all the 
more eminent Members of the Duma and of very many of the 
more obscure: they have alike suffered for their political 
opinions. But though the punishment always came from the 
same quarter—namely, from the Government—the opinions 
which were punished were of the most diverse character; and 
these wholesale chastisements only prove once more bow 
utterly unrepresentative the Ministers were, and how com- 
pletely they set themselves at variance with the whole nation. 
Of course it is in the Right Wing of the Assembly that we 
should least expect to find victims; so let us begin from 
that side. 
None of the seven Absolutists are men of political import- 
ance. Mr. Yerdéghin did indeed try to organise an Absolutist 
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Party, by arranging that any non-party peasants who did 
not find lodgings should be grouped together in No. 52 
Kfrochnaya; but his plan has entirely broken down. The 
massing of these men together only made them an easier prey 
for the able organisers of the Labour Group, who, of course, 
could not be kept out ; and when once the breach was made the 
fortress practically fell. Some twenty of the seventy-eight 
inmates of No. 52 joined the Labour Group, and left the 
building; and the rest, for the most part, fought very shy of 
the leadership of a priest Deputy who was quartered along with 
them. A mood akin to panic reigns in Kfrochnaya, No. 52. 
Absolutist friends have kindly encouraged the ridiculous 
idea that all Absolutist Deputies will be killed,—* not 
by dynamite, perhaps,” said one to me, “but behind street 
corners.” In consequence, when Yeréghin and company drew 
up in Kfrochnaya “minority Reports” to counteract the 
decisions of the Duma, even in this sacred retreat the 
peasant Members would not sign them. One peasant 
trembled all over (my report is from an Absolutist) when 
he had half written his name, and drew back in fear of 
death. 

It is very seldom that an Absolutist speaks in the Duma. 
Only one vigorous protest was made by a priest, Father 
Kontsévich, who, when the claims of Polish autonomy were 
being put forward, proposed the ironical Motion that “ the 
name of Russia should altogether disappear.” This sam¢@ 
Father Kontsévich told me that he was once punished by the 
Government for his “liberal opinions,” because he had dared 
to criticise the actions of some local officials. 

The first important conservative element which we reach in 
our progress from the Right is to be found in the sixteen 
Octobrists. This is the party of the country gentry. Its rea] 
leader, Mr. D. I. Shipéff, was defeated at the elections, and 
sits, as an elected member, in the Council of the Empire. He 
is one of the ablest men in Russia, and no patriot has a better 
record. It was he who first united the County Councils 
(Zemstva) of Russia for the satisfying of the economic needs 
of the country, and by his protest against the present régime 
set the whole reform movement going. Personally he still 
enjoys a very great authority, and is one of the men most 
likely to be offered the post of the first Constitutional Prime 
Minister. The Government has already forgotten that it 
cancelled his re-election as President of the Moscow County 
Council in 1903 on the ground that he was a “ dangerous 
man.” 

Last year I had a long and detailed conversation with Mr, 
Shipéff. He has the views of an enlightened English Con- 
servative. A great gulf separates him from the “ bureaucracy.” 
He is far more in accordance with the views of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats; but there is this very important difference, 
that what they would demand as “rights” he would claim as 
“responsibilities.” Of course there must be a National 
Assembly, and of course the Sovereign must be put into the 
closest touch with it; but the best argument of all for these 
reforms is that they are necessary for the political education 
of the nation which claims them, not because they would 
satisfy its ambitions, but because they are the only real road 
of loyalty and progress. I was greatly impressed by the 
simplicity, the breadth, and the loyalty of this able man. In 
the storm of passions he has never really changed his attitude , 
he has never tried to seize a momentary chance of supremacy ; 
and, when invited to join in the false compromise of Count 
Witte, he frankly put himself in the background, and 
answered that he did not at that time represent the majority 
of the nation. There will be nothing to surprise us if some 
day he does. At present he may easily have the chance of 
office again and refuse it. 

Mr Shipdff's place in the Duma is worthily filled by Count 
Heyden. This Russian nobleman, who is a large landowner, 
is even more closely identified with the Zemstva Congresses of 
1905. In the great Moscow Congress of July 19th-2lst he 
was in the chair. He there upheld the dignity of the 
Congress when the police intruded, and, on the other hand, 
successfully dissuaded it from extreme measures, ultimately 
leaving’ the chair at 1 a.m. on the plea that he had 
done “more than his eight-hour day.” I remember in 
particular a speech of his on the question of violence. 
“T can quite understand,” he said, “the psychology of 
these gentlemen; I look upon political murderers as rather 
better than ordinary murderers; but I would myself work for 
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reform, not by hysteria, but by reason; and if any organiss- 
tion makes itself responsible for such measures, I for one 
cannot remain in touch with such an organisation.” His long 
frame is bowed; his beard is nearly white; but with unfailing 
vigour and irrepressible wit he stands firm in the Duma for all 
those principles of real authority which the Government that 
has disfavoured him so often transgresses. Count Heyden 
is now often mentioned as a possible, or even probable, 
Minister. 

Of scarcely less importance is Mr. Michael Stakhévieh, 
Marshal of the Gentry in Orel. He isa strong man in the 
prime of life, with a peculiarly attractive personality. He fell 
into disfavour for two ardent and vigorous speeches, one on the 
anniversary of the poet Pushkin, and the other in condemna. 
tion of all religious persecution. He too was prominent in the 
Congresses of last year. In the Duma he has made two really 
great speeches, advocating the extension of the demand for a 
general amnesty to the police themselves, The Duma was 
most unwise in refusing to endorse this public condemnation 
of political murder. The force of Mr. Stakhévich’s oratory 
lies most of all in the strong note of personal conviction, 

Prince Urisoff also belongs to this party. He was Governor 
in Bessarabia and in Tver; he resigned the latter post when 
General Trépoff was put at the head of the political police. 
He served under Witte as Assistant Minister of the Interior, 
but again resigned on the discovery of the infamous 
“Massacre Department” (as it is now generally called); and 
his speech denouncing all such methods has made it almost 
impossible for the present Ministry to secure the dissolution 
of the Duma. The speech was delivered in a low, restrained 
voice, and was characterised by the greatest moderation and 
accuracy throughout. A conversation which I have since had 
with him made it clear that he might easily have been even 
more definite in his charges; but it would have been hard to 
make them more effective. He is all for Ministerial responsi- 
bility. 

This small party, then, has an importance in the Duma 
altogether out of proportion to its numbers. When the 
numerous non-party peasants (seventy-eight) definitely range 
themselves, they may easily pass into thiscamp. The gentry 
in no way oppose the almost inevitable principle of partial 
expropriation of land with compensation; and it is very 
doubtful whether the Constitutional Democrats will ever 
secure more. More than that, there is in the country a great 
mass of reasonable and orderly instincts which may tend to 
make some of these men the natural leaders of the nation, and 
even in the near future.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERNARD PaRes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COLOURED VOTE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To tae Epitor oF tae “Sprcraror.”) 

Srr,—I have read with interest a suggestion made publicly in 
the columns of the Cape Times. I cannot agree that we 
should make any attempt by means of a legal quibble to 
evade the obligations which we entered into at Vereeniging in 
regard to enfranchising the natives of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. The actual words of the clause in the 
Treaty of Vereeniging dealing with this question are as 
follows :—‘ The question of granting the franchise to the 
natives shall not be decided until a representative Constitu- 
tion has been granted.’ It seems to me that in the spirit and 
letter this clause means that the decision as to the enfranchise- 
ment of the native is to be left to a responsible Government, 
On the other hand, Iam convinced that neither in the spirit 
nor in the letter did the framers of the Treaty of Vereeniging 
include coloured persons in the term “ native.” 

Some little while ago, when the question arose as to whether 
half-castes, British Indians, and other coloured persons, not 
aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa, were included in the term 
“native,” Mr. Lyttelton, in answer to a question in the House, 
gave the rather ambiguous reply that he understood that the 
Boers took the term “ native” as meaning all coloured persons. 
On the other hand, certain correspondence took place between 
General Louis Botha and the Imperial Government some time 
before the Vereeniging Conference. General Botha inquired what 
the intentions of the Government were in the matter of the 
native franchise, and the following reply was given him :—* As 
regards the extension of the franchise to Kaflirs in Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, it is not the intention of his Majesty’s 
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— 
Government to give such franchise before a Represeutative 
Government is granted to these Colonies, and if then given, it 
will be so limited as to secure the just predominance of the white 
races. The legal position of coloured persons will, however, be 
similar to that which they held in the Cape Colony.” Mr. 
Chamberlain in the reply sent to General Botha added the 
following words :—“ We cannot consent to purchase peace by 
leaving the coloured population in the position in which they 
stood before the war, with not even the ordinary civil rights 
which the Government of Cape Colony has long conceded 

m.”” 
= am in receipt of a letter from Lord Milner touching on this 

int, and it may interest you to know exactly what he says. 

e writes as follows:—“ With reference to the first point in 

our letter, I may say that, personally, I have always held 
that the word ‘native’ in the Terms of the Surrender meant 
natives, and not coloured people. I certainly eonsider that 
the universal use of language in South Africa makes a clear 
distinction between the two, and I have never myself heard 
Cape boys—much less Asiatics—spoken of as ‘natives.’ If 
the question had been raised during the negotiations, I have 
no doubt the matter would have been cleared up in this sense, 
but I am bound to say that, unfortunately, the point never 
was raised; therefore it is free to any of the negotiators to 
contend that he meant by ‘natives’ all classes of coloured 
people. In that case the question must be left to be decided by 
the general judgment, and f cannot but think myself that any- 
body approaching it impartially, and especially anybody acquainted 
with the use of the words ‘natives’ and ‘coloured people’ in 
South Africa would give the article—for which I must, of course, 
bear my full share of the responsibility—the meaning which I 
always ‘believed and intended it to have. You will see, there- 
fore, that as far as the interpretation of the article is concerned 
I am in complete agreement with your views, as expressed in the 

per which you have kindly sent me.” 

This correspondence seems to prove conclusively that at any 
rate the British parties to the Treaty of Vereeniging had no 
intention whatever of including. coloured persons in the term 
“native.” Since, however, the position of these coloured men 
to-day hangs upon the interpretation of the word “native,” it 
may not be inappropriate if I place before you certain facts 
bearing upon the terminology customarily in use in South 
Africa. 

In the Dutch translation of the terms of Vereeniging contained 
in General Christian De Wet’s book entitled “The three Years’ 
War,” the word used is “ Naturellen,” which corresponds exactly 
with our English word “ native” Now the Dutch translation of 
“aboriginal” is to be found in the word “ Imboorling,” and the 
expression for the coloured man is “Kleurlingen.” It seems 
strange, therefore, considering that these terms were discussed at 
very great length and in detail, that if the Boer delegates had 
meant to include all coloured persons they should not have asked 
for the use of the word “ Kleurlingen,” or coloured person. 

The main point at issue centres about the word “native,” and 
since the word “ Naturellen” is used in the Dutch translation 
there need be no doubt as to the fact that the Boer delegates 
thoroughly understood its meaning. Furthermore, it is the word 
“native” with which we have to deal, and not the word 
“Naturellen,” for upon p. 453, Appendix B, of General De Wet’s 
book we find that during the discussion upon the terms of peace 
Lord Milner said: “If we come to an agreement, it will be the 
English document which will be wired to England on which His 
Majesty’s Government will decide, and which will be signed.” 
Commandant-General Botha asked: “ Will the Dutch translation 
be annexed?” Lord Milner replied: “I have no objection to the 
addition of the Dutch translation, but this is the document which 
you are prepared to lay before the English Government.” 

The Native Affairs Commission before commencing its labours 
proceeded to define this very word, and the discussion which 
followed brought out the facts, to put the matter simply, that in 
Natal, the Cape Colony, and Rhodesia—that is to say, in what 
was before the war British South Africa—the term “native” 
did not include coloured persons, but was strictly confined to 
aboriginals and persons both of whose parents were aboriginals. 
In the Liquor Law of the 'l'ransvaal of 1893, and in Law No. 8 of 
1893 of the Orange Free State, the word “ Kleurlingen,” or 
coloured person, was substituted for the word “ Naturellen,” or 
native, in order to give the law greater scope. It is obvious, 
therefore, and I do not think the point can be reasonably 
disputed, that both in the conquered Republics and in 
British South Africa it was clearly and popularly understood 
that there was a difference between the expressions “ native” and 
“coloured person,” and between the words “ Naturellen” and 
“Kleurlingen.” If, therefore, the Republican delegates to the 
Conference that preceded the Peace of Vereeniging had meant to 
include coloured persons in the term “ native,” it is extraordinary 
that they did not use the expression “ coloured person” in order 
clearly to define their meaning. 

It may be argued that if the British delegates to the 
Vereeniging Conference did not intend that coloured persons 
should be included in the term “native,” they also should have 
clearly defined their position. ‘This, however, seems unreasonable 
in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s very clear exposition of the Imperial 
Government’s intentions in regard to the coloured folk, and of 
the fact that the following clause embodying Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ideas was inserted in what are known as the Middelburg pro- 
posals:—“ As regards the extension of the franchise to Kaffirs 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, it is not the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to give such franchise before a 
Bepresentative Government is granted to those colonies, and if 





then given it will be so limited as to secure a just predomir mca 
of the white race, The legal position of colou persous will 
however be similar to that which they hold in the Cape Colony.” 
Here, if it were needed, is positive proof that not only British 
but Boer delegates differentiated in their own minds between the 
native or Kaffir and the coloured person, and that both sides 
accepted and understood such a distinction. 

I have searched very carefully the minutes of the discussions 
which preceded the signing of the Peace of Vereeniging, and 
both in the discussions between British and Boer delegates, and in 
the records of the debate amongst the Boer delegates themselves, 
I am unable to find any expression of opinion or controversy 
which would illumine this point. In their grief at the surrender 
of their independence, and at the utter failure of all the high 
hopes which possessed them when they undertook the war, the 
Boer delegates seem to have considered the enfranchisement or 
non-enfranchisement of the natives and coloured persons a matter 
of very minor importance; and since the Boers did not bring up 
the question of the status of the coloured person, it is easily 
understood that the British delegates were content that the 
matter should be left in the hands of the Imperial Government 
to deal with in terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration, or as they 
might otherwise think fit. 

This, then, sums up the evidence at our disposal in regard 
to this all-important matter. The Boer delegates to-day may, 
of course, allege that they considered that the term “native” 
included coloured persons; but the weight of evidence is 
against them, and I for one decline to believe any such state- 
ment, The Imperial Government must consider how far it is 
justified in accepting their interpretation of this clause. At the 
same time, it is most earnestly to be hoped that Ministers will 
think over this matter most seriously, and that in doing so they 
will not forget the tremendous responsibility placed upon them to 
do their very best for, and to maintain as far as their obligations 
will allow, the rights and privileges of as loyal and patriotic a 
body of subjects as they have within the boundaries of our world- 
wide Empire. There is something pathetic about the unswerving 
and unquestioning adherence to their Imperial allegiance which 
these coloured men give. The Union Jack is to them no mere 
commercial asset. Indeed, they are worse off to-day in the 
Transvaal than they were under the Vierkleur, for then the 
Imperial Government did interest itself in them and in their 
affairs, and now the Imperial Government proposes to hand them 
over to the tender mercies of the white Colonists, and to surrender 
all right of interference on their behalf. But of course the 
sympathy of the existing Administration in England will be with 
these men, and to endeavour to rouse a feeling on their behalf by 
a recapitulation of their virtues (of which, as I have said, loyalty 
is not the least), and the unfair disabilities under which they 
suffer, would be a work of supererogation. 

My object in this letter has been to show that, in spite of the 
terms of Vereeniging—it would be more fair to say on account of 
the terms of Vereeniging—the Imperial Government have the 
right, if they have the courage, to insist that those coloured people 
who are not aboriginal natives or who are not members of the 
Bantu tribes shall be allowed to share the enfranchisement of 
their white fellow-Colonists. In this matter there is no reason 
why we should not accept the definition of the native laid down 
in Ordinance 58 of 1903, which defines the native as a person 
both of whose parents belong to any aboriginal tribe in South 
Africa. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A BritisH SourH AFRICAN. 





THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 
[To tae Eprron or tus ‘‘ Spectator.” 
Srr,—With your usual impartiality you will, I am sure, if you 
have space, admit this expression of views although they do 
not coincide with your own. The introduction of a new 
rubric into the Prayer-book, as suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission, which rubric would have to be submitted to, and 
probably be debated by, the Houses of Parliament, would 
impose on us clergy an authority which we could not con- 
scientiously recognise. Most of us are, I hope, willing to pay 
loyal obedience to the Bishop under whom we serve, or to 
defer to a lawfully constituted spiritual body such as a Synod 
of Bishops would be, or the Houses of Convocation are, and 
we should be prepared to show every respect to the opinions 
of the House of Laymen, consisting as it does of members of 
the Church of England. But to take our orders from the 
House of Commons, a body certainly not adapted to discuss, 
still less to decide, matters doctrinal and ceremonial, would be 
so repugnant to many of us that we should welcome such 
independence as Disestablishment would afford as an alterna- 
tive much to be preferred.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. W. H. Kenrick. 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Barnstaple. 
(To tae Eprror or tur “ Seecraror."| 

Srr,—In your interesting article of last week upon the Royal 
Commission you make a not unusual, but unbappy, slip when 
you say that the clergyman is bound to obey his Bishop. 
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But the Ordination vow qualifies this obedience by the words 

“and other chief Ministers.” It does not even commit us to 

obey “the godly admonitions” of a Bishop, as a despot, but 

only those of a Bishop in council,—“ their godly admonitions.” 

Surely if we want Popery we need not apply to Lambeth or 

Wells for it.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarues L. Marson. 
Hambridge Parsonage, Taunton, Somerset. 


[We were well aware of the qualifications in the Ordination 
vow; but our correspondent is mistaken if he thinks the 
words “and other chief Ministers” have the effect of restrict- 
ing the vow. On the contrary, they show, in our opinion, 
intention to augment it, and to prevent any plea that an 
obedience was not due to a superior ecclesiastical authority 
on technical grounds, as, for example, when a See was 
unoccupied or the Bishop himself was unable to act. “Godly 
admonitions” is meant, we presume, to guard the case of a 
Bishop ordering a clergyman to commit a civil crime or do 
some illegal act. There is, of course, a limit to all human 
authority. But to say this is not to excuse disobedience or 
the breach of the most solemn and sacred obligations.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





CONFERENCE OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
LAYMEN. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “ Sprcrator.""} 
S1r,—The following details as to the Conference of members 
of the Church of 'England which is to be held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, July 17th, at 4.30, will be of 
interest to your readers. Lord Jersey will be in the chair. 
The laymen who wili speak in support of three resolutions 
designed to bring about such amendments in the Education 
Bill as will secure adequate religious instruction in all 
elementary schools will be the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse; 
Sir William Bousfield; Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, J.P., D.L., 
Chairman of the Worcester Education Committee; Mr. John 
Hutton, J.P., D.L., Chairman of the County Council, North 
Riding of Yorkshire, nd member of the York House of Lay- 
men; Mr. T. F. Blackwell, J.P., and Mr. T. E. Page. A vote 
of thanks to the chairman will be moved by the Bishop of 
Ripon and seconded by the Dean of Carlisle. Tickets of 
admission may be obtained from Mr. George Macmillan, 
27 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorGeE MacMILLAN. 





HOSPITALS AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PAUPERS. 
[To tae Eprror or tar “Specrator.”’] 
S1rr,—Your article No. VII. of the series on “ The Manufacture 
of Paupers” in your issue of July 7th is entitled “The 
Hospitals,” and is of peculiar interest and value, as drawing 
the attention of the public to the very imminent social danger 
which we are courting by the manufacture of paupers in the 
out-patient departments of our great London hospitals. 


T believe that the free and gratuitous provision of medical advice 
and treatment in those departments is the first step in sapping the 
independence of thousands of our people. After that, facilis descensus 
Averni,—the rest is easy and rapid. Few will so far demean 
themselves, at first, as to beg openly in the streets, but it is quite 
respectable to beg, and to receive, all the gratuitous help which 
you can get from hospitals, who, I think, should know better than 
to give it. I believe the indiscriminate charity given in this and a 
thousand other ways is the direct cause of a large part of the 
distress and want of employment in London. A large proportion 
of our London population are of wretched stamina, and have but 
little backbone wherewith to fight the battle of lite. If we once 
begin to sap their independence by the all-too-tempting system of 
gratuitous gifts or doles, most of them will at once discover the 
insidious but fascinating charm of subsisting, not by their own 
work, but on the easy charity of others. The case of the vagrant 
lately reported in the papers is instructive. He said that he 
“was an American, but had never cared for work. He had heard 
that one could easily live in England on the charity of others and 
without working. He had, therefore, come here, and during the 
last nine months had verified the truth of that advice”! 

Any weakening of the manhood of our people is most dangerous, 
and I earnestly hope that your valuable article may go far to 
convince our large London hospitals of the faulty system of their 
free out-patient departments. The evil does not end there, but is 
also advanced by free, or almost free, dispensaries. It appears to 
me that what is required in London is to teach the public that 
sooner or later illness must come to every man, and that this 
trouble should be provided against beforehand. The best way in 
which this can be done is by becoming a member of the Metro- 





already twenty-one dispensaries in and about London (and would 
have many more if they were better supported), and has y 
over thirty thousand members. 

As chairman of this Association, I may say that I believe therg 
exists no more valuable agency towards thrift. Our members 
pay 6d. per month ; families of father, mother, and any number 
of children up to fourteen years of age 1s. 10d. per month; and 
for this payment they receive medical advice and medicine free 
whenever required atthe dispensaries or their own homes from a 
choice of the best medical men in the neighbourhood. From the 
payments of our members we received last year more than £5,200, 
In order to avoid interference with the just rights of practitioners 
we have a wage-limit of 40s. per week per family. 

The secretary of the Metropolitan Provident Medical Associa. 
tion, 5 Lamb’s Conduit Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., will be most 
willing to give any further information on the subject. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Francis Buxton, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


[It is to organisations like that to which Mr. Francis 
Buxton draws our attention that we must look for help to 
combat the work of pauperisation which is being done by public 
and semi-public institutions. We trust that the Metropolitan 
Provident Medical Association will meet with wide and strong 
support.—ED. Spectator. | 





BULL-FIGHTS IN FRANCE. 
[To THe Epirok or Tue “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Richard Davey in your last issue shows that the 
Church of Rome has for three hundred years condemned bull- 
fighting. 

It is unfortunate that in this crusade it has not been more 
successful in the countries where it is strongest,—the Iberian 
Peninsula and the South American Continent. He says, how- 
ever, that the French Republic “ has lately officially authorised 
bull-fighting as a national pastime.” I trust that in this view 
he is mistaken, as also in the declaration that the principal 
patrons of such bull-rings as have been locally permitted in 
France ave English, as “the better class of French people rarely 
attend the ‘ fights.’ ” 

'rue that at Nimes, Bordeaux, and Marseilles “arenas” have 
been authorised by the Mayors. True that at Nice, Mentone, 
and Cannes provisional authority was given to a Spanish impre- 
sario. But it was in each case quickly revoked on the energetic 
representation of the foreign colonies, led by the British and 
supported by the villa and hotel proprietors and the leading 
tradesmen, sensible of the pernicious effect of such degrading 
spectacles on their material interests, present and future. 

The Mayor of Cannes wrote to me “as a proprietor in Cannes ” 
on April 14th :—“ Je n’hesite pas & vous dire que je suis entire- 
ment opposé aux courses de taureaux et qu’d l’avenir je ne 
saurais les autoriser.” This declaration was supported by his * 
Commissaire Central in these words:—*C’est un genre de 
spectacle peu en harmonie avec les goiits de la population et des 
hivernants.” ‘The Société Protectrice des Animaux in Marseilles 
is vigorously protesting against the action of the Mayor, who 
persists in eucouraging these brutal exhibitions in the face of all 
representations, and unfortunately he has a four years’ tenure of 
office to complete. Last week the opulent Société Protectrice. des 
Animaux at Paris sent a deputation to M. Clemenceau, the 
Ministér of the Interior, to urge him to renew the circular 
issued by his predecessor, the late M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
in 1884, inviting the Préfets to veto any Mayoral permits 
for bull-fights within their departments. There is also a 
strong party in the new French Parliament alive to the fact 
that the prosperity of nations is in direct proportion to their 
consideration for animals, and that the Loi Grammont requires 
strengthening. 

The Spanish Empire of the past was as great as that of Britain 
to-day. Bull-fights were revived to amuse the people. The 
Empire fell, and now but a fragment remains. Small wonder 
that there is a growing party of our Spanish kinsmen and 
allies, supported by a powerful section of the Press, urging that 
although bull-fights may give proof that the old Spanish courage 
still animates toreadors, the cruelty to the bulls and horses, 
the accustoming of boys and girls to bloody and disgusting 
scenes, and the holding of the dumb servants of man in no 
regard, are unworthy of the civilisation of the twentieth century ; 
fatal, moreover, to that rise of Spain to which they look forward 
no less than ourselves, under Alfonso XLII. and Queen Victoria. 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 
House of Commons. 


P.S.—As I close this letter a letter reaches me from M. Coutaud, 
president of the Paris Society. He says :—“ J’ai la grande satis- 
faction de vous informer du plein succés de la démarche hier 
auprés de M. Clemenceau. Nous avons été presentés par M. le 
Député de Paris Viviani, et accueilli avec beaucoup de bienviel- 
lance. M. le Ministre a immediatement donnés des instructions 
formelles et précises pour que desormais toute autorisation & 
Yorganisation d’une course de taureaux ayant dans son pro- 
gramme la mise & mort du taureau ou de chevaux.” 

I hope that M. Clemenceau may be induced to extend hig 





politan Provident Medical Association. This Association has 





humane interdiction to the keeping of wretched animals to be 
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baited and tortured week after week by banderillos, for I am 
assured that he holds “ des longtemps des idées zoophiles.” 

[We are delighted to publish the welcome news of the 
action taken by M. Clemenceau, and trust with Sir Howard 
Vincent that he may ultimately be induced to give the order 
for total prohibition.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE. 
(To Tug Epirorn or Tus “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1,—I should like to call the attention of your readers to the 
Report of the Industrial Law Committee just issued. This 
sma!l society has, ever since its formation, patiently laboured 
at teaching those people who come in contact with working 
women the protections which the law affords, and which are 
continually evaded. It often happens that women work 
under hard, insanitary, even disgraceful conditions which are 
absolutely illegal. They do not know the law, they are afraid 
to complain, and when on a visit of the inspector questions 
are put to them, they are often too frightened of the con- 
sequences to speak the truth. The Industrial Law Committee 
has organised lectures by experts all over the country, which 
are eagerly listened to by people interested in various forms 
of social and philanthropic work,—clergy of all denominations, 
district visitors, club workers, &c. Thus, instructed in the 
range of the protective laws, people are able, sometimes by 
informing his Majesty's inspectors, sometimes by friendly 
interviews with the employers, to set right unfair treatment, 
prevent overtime, and insist upon the work being carried 
on under the healthier conditions prescribed by the law- 
A glance at the Report will show the great number 
of lectures delivered in the year. The Home Office 
permits his Majesty’s inspectors to lecture for the Com- 
mittee. This work is undertaken voluntarily by many of 
them, who sacrifice their time and leisure in the midst of 
arduous work. The Committee also has the advantage of the 
services of Mrs. H. J. Tennant and of Miss Maynard, its 
secretary, who was formerly a sanitary inspector. But the 
demand for lectures taxes the efforts of the Committee very 
highly; and if its income could be increased, it would be able 
to gain the assistance of other experts who cannot afford to 
give their time unpaid. The Committee asks for financia] 
help with great confidence in the value of the work done, but 
less in that work’s power to appeal. It is difficult to get 
money for an unemotional and undramatic effort, and yet 
those who are interested in the welfare of factory girls, and 
of women workers generally, could hardly do better than send 
a subscription to the honorary secretary of the Industrial 
Law Committee at York Mansion, York Street, Westminster. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epitn LytrEe.ton, 
16 Great College Street, Westminster. 





“BOYS’ BRIGADE” CAMPS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tae “ Srrcraror.”’] 
Sir,—I venture to ask if you will again this year allow me to 
appeal through your valuable and influential paper for support 
from your readers for the seaside camps for the boys of the 
“ Boys’ Brigade.” We have about eight thousand boys in the 
eight London battalions, most of whom we could send to 
camp if we could raise enough funds to add to the contribu- 
tions of the boys. Eight days’ camp costs, including railway 
fare and all expenses, 16s., of which by weekly savings the boys 
contribute about 6s.; we appeul for the balance. No one can 
realise the great benefit gained by the boys unless they were 
eyewitnesses as I have been during the two or three days out 
of the eight which I have spent amongst them. The boys 
are all working boys, and their employers will be the first 
to admit the great good the camp sojourn does them 
and the Boys’ Brigade training generally. All cheques, 
large or small, including postal orders, should be made 
payable to the secretary, Boys’ Brigade, or to the treasurer, 
Mr. A. F. Buxton, at the London office, 34 Paternoster Row, 
and crossed “ Union of London and Smiths Bank.” I would 
suggest that any capable and energetic young fellows who 
would care to see what Boys’ Brigade work is like should write 
to the London Battalion secretary for permission to join the 
camp, promising to pay their share as honorary members of 
the officers’ mess, about £1 Is. to £1 10s. for the week, and 
promising also to comply with the camp rules. New officers 
are badly wanted for new companies, and this would be a very 








good opportunity for officers to study the grand Boys’ Brigade 

movement and the great good which is being done by it. 

Comfortable and well-found tents are provided.—I am, 

Sir, &., J. M. D. Moopy, Major-General (Retd.) 
84 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





LADY MARGARET HALL. 
[To Tuk Evitron oF THe “SprcraToR.”) 
Sizr,—I feel that I am guilty of an act of presumption in 
addressing you; but as your paper reaches a great variety of 
readers, I venture to draw attention to our present needs. 
During the last twenty-seven years that this Hall has been in 
existence we have been able to send out a goodly number of 
teachers and other useful workers, not only in this country, 
but to India and the Colonies; and I may add that this Hall, 
small as it has been, has fully “ held its own” with other bodies 
in the numbers of First Classes and other academic distinctions 
it has won. We are greatly in need of enlarged accommoda- 
tion, and wish to raise in all about £7,000. It is significant 
that of the £2,000 at present collected, some £850 has been 
raised by the efforts of old students, and about an equal amount 
by members of our Council and their personal friends. (Beyond 
two valuable and highly prized scholarships, we possess no 
endowment whatever.) So far, it will be seen, the public at 
large have not come forward to any very great extent to help 
us. On the other hand, the same public (as represented by 
parents) seem to think it very reprehensible if we cannot 
find room for their daughters, forgetting that, while sleeping 
accommodation pays itself, public rooms are not directly 
remunerative, and are very costly to build. Our chapel is 
often crowded to suffocation, and our books have quite out- 
grown our library accommodation. It is always harder to 
plead a cause like this than that of the starving poor of 
London or other “crying needs.” But when we think of 
what one carefully trained and educated man or woman may 
do to help on the world’s progress, surely we find some justifi- 
cation for the present effort.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. WorpswortH 
(Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). 





THE INFECTION OF CONSUMPTION. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “Srectaror.” | 

Srr,—In your issue of June 30th the reviewer of a medical 
work says that in former days only a doctor before his time 
here and there looked upon consumption as an infectious dis- 
order. I do not know if it will interest your readers to learn 
that such a one was the father of Charles Darwin. I remember 
my surprise in 1852, three years after his death, at hearing 
from a relative that he had impressed the danger upon her 
some thirty years earlier when she was hastening to nurse a 
cousin dying of the disorder, and urged precautions, which 
she faithfully obeyed. The reminiscence flashed upon me 
with great vividness in reading your reviewer's sentence.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JULIA WEDGWwooD. 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY:- 
[To tue Epiror or Tur “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—As your readers are already aware, I have not during 

the musketry practice of the Company been free from con- 

siderable anxiety as to the result. The scores made in several 

of the earlier practices were but moderate, and I began to fear 

that I had imposed upon the men too high a trial. 

It is therefore not merely a great joy to me, but also an immenso 
rolief, to be able now to report that we have thirty-one marksmen 
and fifty first-class shots, and that the figure of merit, 196°S4, 
exceeds by far my most sanguine expectations. Had the 
average reached only 175—the standard of “ first-class shots "— 
I should, in the circumstances, have been perfectly satistied. 
It is now desirable, I think, to detail the precise conditions 
under which the Company commenced the “Trained Soldier's 
Course, Table B.” Neither time nor funds admitted of our 
attempting to fire both the “ Recruit’s Course, Table A,” and the 
Trained Soldier’s Course. I decided to undertake the latter, 
although well aware of the great risk of failure. Instead of firing 
the 200 rounds prescribed for the Recruit’s Course, our men fired 
only twenty rounds, on the thirty yards rangeat the barracks, merely 
to accustom them to the recoil and noise. For actual instruction 
in musketry we have depended upon the Wilkinson Sub-Target, 
aided by plenty of “ position drill,”—not of the modern type, but 
of that which I myself and the rest of my contemporaries were 
accustomed to undergo five-and-twenty to thirty years ago. The 
drill is in any case essential; but for the instruction required to 
make a good shot I am convinced that the “Sub-Target” is 
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worth at least 150 rounds of the Recruit’s Course. At all events, 
T elected to stand or fall by the Sub-Target, and the result has 
justified me. Of the miniature range I think very little in com- 
porison, and except for recreation we have made little use of it. 
ts influence upon our musketry average I regard as negligible. 

So much for the means and methods of instruction. We now pass 
to the disclosure of a very serious disadvantage under which our 
men have laboured. Fearing a heavy charge for damage on account 
of wear and tear, I borrowed from the War Office only twenty-five 
“Service” rifles (in addition to the condemned weapons used for 
“drill purposes”), with the result that, in spite of every effort, it 
was found impossible to arrange that each man should shoot at 
every distance with the same rifle ; our difficulties were, moreover, 
increased by the fact that several rifles were undeniably bad ones, 
and consequently unpopular. That the rifles differed in value is, 
T venture to think, at least suggested, if not proved, by the fact 
that under my own eye a man who is now a marksman made no 
score whatever in practice 17, simply becanse he could not 
have the rifle he had usually fired with. The “order of firing” 
is changed with each practice, and the result was that two men 
detailed for the same rifle were sometimes at the firing-point 
together, so that one or other had to use whatever rifle he 
could get. 

I now pass to what is, in my opinion, the most semarkable 
feature of our course of musketry. No less than 37 men failed to 
“qualify” ; that is to say, failed to make 95 points in the “ qualify- 
ing practices.” Properly speaking, these men should have 
repeated the practices again and again until they had succeeded. 
For this we had neither time nor surplus instructors. I there- 
fore decided to let them fire with the Company on probation, 
and to discard any who appeared absolutely hopeless after firing 
the practices at 200 yards. I so discarded seven men, and two 
others subsequently became “casuals,”—one owing to an accident 
in the gymnasium, and another owing to the illness of his mother. 
Thus the actual number who completed the course was 94 
out of a total of 103. Included in the 94 were 28 who had 
failed to “qualify,” and yet we have no third-class shots in the 
Company. ‘The achievements of these 28 men appear deserving 
of notice. Five became marksmen, and 15 first-class shots. Two 
men, both of whom had made only 62 points in the qualifying 
practices, made 195 and 191 respectively; and another who had 
made but 56 succeeded in scoring 197. My idea was that if the 
men had in them the qualities necessary for good shooting, 
the actual course would probably develop those qualities just 
as well as a repetition of the qualifying practices. I do not 
pretend that the results might not have been much better after 
a second attempt to qualify, yet I venture my opinion that they 
have been good enough fer all practical purposes. At all events, 
the Commandant of the School of Musketry has informed me 
that this year an average of 180 points is considered good, and 
that last year 165 was the measure of the higher standard of 
shooting. We have, as I have already boasted, made 106°84, in 
spite of the fact that about one-third of the men who fired the 
course had failed to qualify; whereas in the Regular Army no 
soldier fires the course until after he has first qualified for it. 

One thing more. Our best scores have been made in “ snap- 
shooting.” I can only explaim this result with but partially 
drilled men by confessing that, my principal anxiety having been 
upon account of those practices, every spare moment was recently 
devoted to preparation for them,—to, I fear, the neglect of the 
others. The “running man” and “vanishing” targets held 
possession of the barrack square daily with perhaps wearisome 
persistency, the men snapping at them with dummy cartridges. 
The lower half of the stable-door furnished conveniently the 
ne-dful cover for a fatigue man representing the vanishing 
figure. In the event, fow men made “ possibles” in all four of 
the concluding practices, and at least half the Company made two 
or more “ possibles ” in the same four, Upon one occasion the left- 
hand target was raised accidentally, without the rest, and imme- 
diately lowered; but, brief as had been this exposure, the target 
was struck. 

Whether we shall eventually fire the “ Marksmen’s Classes ” or 
no, I am at present unable to say. It is obvious that if the 
marksmen go to the range they must thereby miss other instruc- 
tion, and by the withdrawal of instructors from the rest of the 
Company in order to supervise the shooting occasion some 
ineonvenience. However, if I can see my way to it, I hope to 
give the marksmen an opportunity of establishing their reputa- 
tions,—or the contrary. 

In conclusion, I can only expvess a hope that when the sub- 
scribers and others see the Company at drill, and engaged in a 
small field-day on Friday, our efforts to win their approval 
may meet with reasonable snecess. ‘lhe Company signallers will 
that day make their début; they have not hitherto attempted 
to perform their task in the course of actual operations. We 
shall also employ in the field for the first time the “ Barr and 
Stroud Range-Finder,” in the use of which all the lance-corporals 
and many of the privates are now expert. The superiority of 
this range-finder over all othars with which I am acquainted lies 
in the fact that a single operator, lying down, can take the range 
with it with almost absolute accuracy. That it is reliable is 
proved by the fact that three or four men taking the same 
range wili seldom differ by more than five yards. Finally, I will 
ask subscribers to bear in mind that the field-day which is to take 
place on Friday will be the first that we have attempted. 

Apologising for the rather unwarrantable length of this letter, 
my only excuse for which is my own satisfaction in having com- 


mand of such keen soldiers—both instructors and instructed— 
Tan, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hounslow, July 10th. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


The Earl of Wemyss .. £100 0 O| Major Blake ... oo 43230 
Colonel Benington ... we 5 0 O| A. MM. Cc, enn ove ove 109 
G. A, Farmer 20 








POETRY. 
cea 
THE MYSTIC. 

THROUGH all the day our loads we bear, 
By common highways we must go, 

But when at night we rest, we hear 

The Voice again, whereby we know 
Through all the rush of hurrying feet 
One walked beside us in the street. 


Then wide your spirit’s casement fling, 
Your censer fill and lift it high! 
Behold, its flame is flickering 

Because a Wind is blowing nigh ; 
Look forth, and see a Shadow fall 
Upon the common roadside wall. 


“ Folly!” the world may say; “ We name 
Your vision empty phantasy. 

What is the flicker of a flame, 

A wandering shadow passing by ?” 

But we, we know Who went unseen 

Our censer and the world between. 


O ye that walk this dusty place, 
Whose spirit in the clamour reels, 
Whose ears are filled with nothingness, 
Unmeaning drone of endless wheels, 
Come walk with us, and you shall learn 
Whose Hands their mighty axles turn. 


Tis but our nightly way we tread 

With dizzy brain and bruiséd feet, 

While clouds of dust all fiery red 

Sweep to the sunset up the street, 

Yet the gloom quivers. Hush! and hark! 
Who was it called us from the dark ? 


Lucy LyTreLTon. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON.* 

Mr. OLIVER’S monograph upon Alexander Hamilton appears 
at a fortunate moment. Hamilton is not only one of the 
three greatest figures in American history, he is one of the 
master-minds—in Talleyrand’s opinion, the master-mind—of 
the greatest epoch in modern politics. And the problem 
which he solved has so many points of resemblance to the 
task which to-day confronts the British people that Mr. 
Oliver's narrative has an interest far beyond that of the 
common political biography. He writes of one of the most 
brilliant and tragically fated of men, and he writes also of a 
life-work akin to our own,—the consolidation of scattered 
States into a nation. In America’s case the work began with 
the struggle for independence, and was not completed till the 
close of the war between North and South. English readers 
are apt to be misled as to the way in which American union 
was effected. They imagine that after the withdrawal of 
British troops ‘a unanimous and patriotic impulse, working 
in half-molten metal, wrought and fashioned a noble constitu- 
tion.” The truth is that difficulties in the way of union came 
not from without but from within, and the true greatness of 
Washington and Hamilton consists in their having forced 
unity and good government upon their unwilling and 
distracted countrymen. 

The details of Hamilton’s precocious youth are familiar to 
most readers. Born in 1757, he began life as a clerk in a 
store in the Leeward Islands. At fifteen he «ame to New York 








* Alexander Hamilton: an Essay on American Union, By Frederick Scott 
[12s, 6d, net.) 


Oliver. London: A. Constable and Co. 
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to college; at eighteen he was a soldier inthe American Army, 
and spent part of his six years of service as Military Secretary 
to Washington. To have been a Lieutenant-Colonel at 
twenty, and to have earned for his gallantry at Yorktown 
one of Washington's infrequent eulogies, were no bad prepara- 
tion for a career. At twenty-five he was called to the Bar, 
and speedily won a large practice. But politics were his 
absorbing interest, and as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and the most intimate of Washington’s 
friends he found the chance he desired. The war had 
shown the weakness of Congress as an executive power, and 
its close saw the independence and disorganisation of the 
thirteen States intensified. There was no central brain to 
think out the common problems or central authority to 
enforce the solution. The Army was almost in revolt, the 
Treasury was empty, and threats of repudiation had reduced 
the public credit to zero. “It was believed,” says Mr. 
Oliver, “ that a federal power could be preserved by occasional 
outbursts of high emotion. It was forgotten that a govern- 
ment depending upon emotion for its authority is more likely 
in the end to be destroyed by that incalculable force than to 
be saved by it.” Hamilton, with the clear eye of genius, began 
by concentrating his efforts upon the devising of a Constitution. 
The first step was the Convention of Annapolis, where only 
five States were represented. Next year came the Convention of 
Philadelphia, where after much dispute a scheme was accepted 
whick, though far from Hamilton’s own idea, was yet something 
to work upon. Mr. Oliver notes that Hamilton’s object was 
the British Constitution as George III. wished to emend it, 
and that his opponents attacked it from the point of view of 
State rights, not because it was in conflict with democratic 
principles. His aim was a strong Executive and a balance of 
authority—an Assembly elected every three years, a Senate 
elected for life, and a Governor chosen for life to whom should 
belong the right of veto on legislation and the supreme 
executive control—in a word, an elective Monarchy. The 
Philadelphia Constitution fell short of this, but Hamilton 
accepted it as something on account. It was ratified 
by the States after a hard struggle, which produced among 
other things that masterpiece of political theory, the 
Federalist, and Hamilton set himself to the more ardaous 
task of getting the new system into working order. “A 
constitution was to him but :a skeleton; and had it been put 
tegether by the wisest men, in the coolest hour, there would 
still have been no virtue in it until it was inspired with life. 
Its strength lay not in the written words, but in the tradition 
that was still to seek. The first administration would have 
greater powers in moulding the destinies of the nation than 
the whole Convention of Philadelphia voting unanimously.” 
Washington was the first President, with Hamilton as 
Secretary of the Treasury; and “eut of nothing the whole 
machine of government had to be called into existence.” The 
brain of the Administration was Hamilton’s, and few statesmen 
have ever had a harder task. He had to make the 
country first solvent, then prosperous; he had so to 
guide her foreign policy that she should keep outside 
European complications; above all, he had to cherish 
a nascent unity till it became a plant which would 
defy the winds of opposition. In his five years’ work he 
succeeded in the first two aims, succeeded so effectually that 
his creed became insensibly part of the creed of his avowed 
opponents. American fiscal policy was his creation; the 
Monroe doctrine was of his devising; and when the final 
struggle for the Union came Lincoln was only fighting the 
battle which he had begun seventy years before. His 
successors adopted his maxims, but parodied them in the 
adoption. “A certain bustling assurance, with all its loud 
talk of business principles, does not reach the high level of his 
energy, while it misses many things which were firmly held in 
his luminous and well-proportioned view.” We have no space 
to examine the work of these years in detail. Mr. Oliver has 
given a most lucid and interesting account of it, and has set 
against it with a true dramatic instinct the flimsy platitudes 
of that other school of American policy which was born 
during that time. The fight between Hamilton and 
Jefferson is no mere rivalry of politicians, but the contest 
of eternal types of statecraft. Hamilton was the keen student 
of reality, Jefferson a political Don Quixote, “ with this differ- 
ence, that half the world shared his illusions.” Jefferson was 
the true democrat, making a fetish of transient popular 
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opinion, following and not leading the people. He had a 
genuine emotional craze for certain dogmas, loving “ every- 
thing that was ‘free’ or that called itself ‘free’ with the 
passionate unreasonableness of a collector of Stuart relics.” 
And yet he was also an opportunist, as all devotees of popular 
applause must be. “He takes rank among the men who 
succeeded only in success, but had nothing to show for it at 
the end, save only success.” Both men were built on a large 
scale, but the one was assuredly a statesman, and the other as 
assuredly not. Mr. Oliver is perfectly aware of Jefferson’s 
power :— 

“There was a quality in him which Hamilton and other great 
statesmen of the constructive school have usually lacked. It is 
the old battle of the moralists against the evangelists, of salva- 
tion by works or by grace. Jefferson believed in humanity 
without any reservations, and the causes of his great influence 
must therefore be sought for in his faith and not in his acts. 
Hamilton disbelieved in humanity, unless it had the support of 
strong laws and the leadership of great men. To the people, 
craving for an affectionate confidence, these limitations implied 
distrust.” 

Mr. Oliver's picture of Jefferson is one of the most brilliant 
studies in political psychology that we have read for many 
days. But it is excelled as a portrait by his sketch of Aaron 
Burr, who became Hamilton’s antagonist when Jefferson had 
reached the Olympus of the Presidency. Burr was no 
theorist and a very doubtful democrat: he was that im- 
perishable type, the politician. He cared nothing for the 
ends, but only for the game,—the cool, self-possessed, well- 
mannered arriviste who makes a cult of his career. The 
duel in which Hamilton fell was the result of a radical clash 
of temperaments, the conviction in Burr's case that but for 
Hamilton his future was clear, and in Hamilton's case that the 
man was a danger to the State. “ Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
Burr are three distinctive types of public men. Hamilton was 
a type of the statesman, Jefferson of the sophist, and Burr of 
the politician. Their enmity was fundamental.’’ The portrait 
of Burr, as we have said, is a very remarkable achievement. 
We are not sure that it is the real Burr, and we are inclined 
to suspect that Mr. Oliver's sense of the dramatic has led him 
to strengthen certain lines for the sake of contrast. But it 
remains a picture of singular attraction and power. 

Like Pitt, Hamilton was cast, he did not grow: burt unlike 
Pitt, he was cast in the mould of a young man :— 

“For youth,” says Mr. Oliver, “was the distinguishing note of 

his career. His triumph was the triumph of youth; his failure 
the failure of youth. His personal charm and exuberant con- 
fidence did not follow the normal course, mellowing in middle life 
into a genial tolerance, a quieter wisdom, a less vehement but 
more masterful efficiency. ..... Like a boy who has dreamed a 
dream, but cannot prevail with men to accept it in all its glorious 
symmetry, he came to despair of the consequences to a world 
containing so much obstruction and so many fools.” 
His undying youth gave him a vitality and courage and 
imagination to which few men concerned with the dry 
structure of the State have been able to attain. He was 
singularly free from all vanity and mean ambition, and in 
consequence he cared not at all for popularity. “The 
suecessful politician is ever something of a sentimentalist ; 
an astute sharer in the joys, sorrows, and emotions of 
the people, even in those which are least profound and 
permanent; and he is not, therefore, to be denounced 
as insincere. But the wise statesman must ever be 
prepared to accept loneliness for a bride and to cultivate 
fortitude upon a rock.” In intellect he towered beyond 
his contemporaries. As a lawyer he belongs to the small 
fraternity of great lawyers, one of the closest of human 
corporations. He was a great financier—we commend Mr. 
Oliver's acute analysis of the meaning of financial talent—a 
great Foreign Minister, a great constructive statesman in 
every department of public life. But especially he bad the 
rare gift of political foresight, which marks off genius from the 
most admirable talent. He saw the battle that had to be 
fought, but he died before the victory was attained; and it was 
left for Lincoln to complete his work. “The thing which 
commands our admiration is that three-quarters of a century 
later a man should have arisen, the equal of Washington in 
character, of Hamilton in perspicacity, who had the courage 
to maintain the Union even at this staggering price.” 

The final chapters are devoted to a comparison of the 
conditions which confronted Hamilton with those before the 
British people to-day, and an eloquent sermon on the text of 
Imperial unity. Mr. Oliver's book seems to us the most 
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brilliant piece of political biography which has appeared in 
England for many years. A clear and vigorous style, wit, 
urbanity, a high sense of the picturesque, and a remarkable 
power of character-drawing raise much of it to the rank of a 
literary masterpiece. But he is also the propagandist with a 
creed to preach and a moral to point, and this dual character 
is apt now and then to spoil the proportion of his narrative. 
For ourselves, however, we do not regret one sentence of these 
digressions, for from start to finish the argument never loses 
grip, and many of the generalisations are as wisely conceived 
as they are brilliantly expressed. Whatever be the political 
standpoint from which the reader approaches the book, he 
will be forced under the stimulus of its dialectic to reflect 
upon the faith that is in him. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH REDIVIVA* 
WHERE is the writer who tells stories for children with the 
directness and effectiveness of Maria Edgeworth? We have 
enough, and more than enough, of stories about children. 
Some of these are simply sentimental; we have never been 
able to persuade ourselves that Little Lord Fauntleroy is any- 
thing better than a tale of sentiment, of which the hero is at 
bottom a pretty little girl masquerading as a boy. Some, 
again, are really pathetic; Misunderstood, with its jolly little 
chap who dies when he ought to have lived, and whose vigorous 
spirits conceal the strength of his affections, has, like some 
better, and also like some very inferior, tales, brought tears 
to many eyes. Here and there you may find tales about 
children, such as Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age, which 
are full of combined humour and poetical grace. But none of 
these books about children are really books for the reading of 
children. Their charm, when good, is that they recall the feel- 
ings of childhood for the instruction or amusement of elderly 
people, and gently satirise the commonplace life of grown-up 
men and women by its contrast with the fancies, the dreams, the 
hopes, or the aspirations of childhood. But for children them- 
selves such stories are of necessity to a great extent unmeaning. 
The contrast between the late years and the early years of 
life can be understood and felt by those only who have long 
ceased to be young, and see childhood in the enchantment 
lent to it by the distance of the view. We greatly doubt 
whether even Zhe Golden Age, admirable as it is, will often 
appeal to the imagination or the sympathy of a true child. 
Not so with the stories by Miss Edgeworth to be found in 
the Parents’ Assistant or the Moral Vales. They are directly 
and intentionally written for children, and intended to 
instruct and amuse their youthful readers. And in their 
day Miss Edgeworth’s tales undoubtedly attained their 
object. The memory of men and women now living can 
testify to the serious interest with which they themselves once 
read—may we not say studied ?—Simple Susan, Lazy Lawrence, 
Mademoiselle Panache, and a score more of tales which did, 
as a matter of fact, to their youthful admirers combine 
the interest of an animated story with the instructiveness 
of works which to some of us—the present writer speaks 
from experience—were an introduction into the moral 
problems of life. Maria Edgeworth’s merits as a teller of 
8tories for children are, like many of the best things in life, 
so obvious that they escape attention. She is, above all, a 
thoroughly good storyteller. She makes perfectly plain what 
she means. Innuendoes, hints, insinuations, the literary 
charm possessed by some authors of conveying much which 
they do not directly say, are entirely unsuitable for the 
taste of a child. Miss Edgeworth not only tells her story 
well, but makes everything perfectly clear. We all under- 
stand the goodness of Simple Susan, the villainy of Attorney 
Case, the heartless vulgarity of his daughter Barbara, the 
laziness of Lazy Lawrence. The virtues of Franklin, who, being 
well educated by the virtuous Mr. Spencer in the school 
belonging to a philanthropic society, is supposed by the pre- 
judiced and ignorant Mrs. Pomfret to belong to what she termed 
a “villaintropic society,” are all clear as noonday, and this 
clearness is as delightful to children as is the directness of 
ballad poetry to the early societies in which ballads are a natural 
growth. Then, too, she has a quality which is more visible in 
her best novels, such as Zhe Absentee, than in her tales,— 
that is, a humorous insight into character; and with a skill 
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which now is not properly valued, she takes care that her 
humour is such as children can appreciate. The very con. 
fusion of “ philanthropic” with “ villaintropic,” the ingenuity, 
in the eyes of a youthful critic, displayed in dubbing a 
villainous lawyer with the name of Case, or in giving to the 
three competitors for their uncle’s property the significant 
surnames of Goodenough, Marvel, and Wright—simple 
though the jokes may be—are to Miss Edgeworth’s little 
readers very taking. “The didacticism of the stories for 
children,” writes Leslie Stephen, “has not prevented their 
permanent popularity.” The remark is true, but, coming 
from so subtle and sympathetic a critic, seems an under- 
statement of the truth, or even a misstatement. The 
didacticism of her stories, we are convinced, is even now 
among children, and certainly was with the children for whom 
the stories were written, a source of popularity. A clever child 
likes thinking; he likes, above all things, to enter for the 
first time into thoughts about life. What are truisms to 
his father and mother are new truths to him. Miss 
Barbara, the heartless contrast to Simple Susan, we are told, 
still thought herself undervalued, and soon contrived to 
expose her ignorance most completely by talking of things 
which she did not understand. “Those,” adds our didactic 
storyteller, “who never attempt to appear what they are 
not--those who do not in their manners pretend to any- 
thing unsuited to their habits and situation in life, never 
are in danger of being laughed at by sensible, well-bred 
people of any rank; but affectation is the constant and just 
object of ridicule.” This reflection sounds to the grown-up 
people of to-day commonplace, but to a child with a turn for 
reflection the maxim that affectation is the constant and just 
object of ridicule conveys not so much a salutary lesson as 
a new and striking rule for the conduct of life. “The bright- 
ness of her style, her keen observation of character, and her 
shrewd sense and vigour,” to use the words of Leslie Stephen, 
made Miss Edgeworth in her day, and still make her, the queen 
of story-tellers for children. She never displays the rollicking 
fun by means of which Holiday House has given innocent and 
unquenchable amusement to one generation after another of 
young admirers. But then the authoress of Holiday House 
produced but one memorable tale, whilst Miss Edgeworth 
provided a whole library for the delight of childhood. 

Where, we again ask, can we find a successor to Miss 
Edgeworth? Till some few months ago we should have 
answered this inquiry mournfully with the one word 
“Nowhere.” But the reading of Mrs. Lucy Crump’s Three 
Little Cooks must convince the most confirmed sceptice that 
the spirit of Maria Edgeworth, though in a slightly modern- 
ised, and even improved form, still lives amongst us. The 
aim of this charming little book would assuredly meet with 
Maria’s warmest approval. Its end is to provide lessons in 
cookery for the young, and the teaching leads, from a culinary 
point of view, as any one muy ascertain by trial, to pre- 
eminently satisfactory results. But the real effect of the 
book is to embody some information about cooking in a series 
of interesting little sketches of youthful cooks and their 
experiments, and thus at once to arouse among children an 
interest in cookery, and to give them a set of stories which a 
true child, in common with many persons who have left child- 
hood far behind them, will read with unfeigned pleasure, 
Every word that Mrs. Crump writes—we may venture from 
her intimate knowledge of children to assume she is a 
mother—has the beautiful directness and simplicity which 
mark Miss Edgeworth’s style, and which, whilst they give 
delight to children, are also, as every critic knows, among the 
rarest of literary gifts. Observe the way in which we are 
introduced to the “three little cooks” :— 

“Ophelia, Thomas, and Heidi sat in the sand-heap. Thomas 
dug, Ophelia admired, and Heidi sat still as a mouse. Heidi was 
very beautiful, very beautiful indeed. Her hair curled, her eyes 
were twice the size of her mouth, in which could be seen six teeth 
and a real tongue, and her legs were jointed with the best and 
stoutest elastic...... Ophelia was not as beautiful as Heidi, 
her hair did not curl, nor were her eyes half as blue or as big in 
proportion to her rosy cheeks. But then Ophelia could move and 
Ophelia could talk. Indeed, Ophelia did nothing else but move 
or talk, and still oftener both at once. Thomas being neither a 
girl nor a doll, it does not matter what he looked like: he 
worked.” 

Here we have the genuine Edgeworthian touch; everything is 
clear. No time is wasted on the preliminaries to acquaint- 
anceship. The heroes of our tale—the three little cooks— 
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become at once old friends, and we are prepared for their 
experiments and adventures. But we must also know their 
guide, Lucinda :— 

“Lucinda was grown up, and therefore any age between 20 and 

60; for when once a person is grown up a few years more or less 
are of no sort of consequence. As for her looks they were jast 
comfortable. The first glance was enough to show that she was 
not fussy, that she quite understood ‘ pretends,’ never doubted 
that the garden was a boundless prairie and the playroom the 
Arctic Ocean, and could be trusted to view in a reasonable light 
yoleanoes and Hei+i, and 'Thomas’s inventions, and life in general, 
and knew that children should be left alone.” 
Lucinda is the parental instructor—so dear to Miss Edge- 
worth—who really delights in children, and is prepared to give 
the information and draw the moral which each occasion 
requires. But Lucinda is a great improvement on Miss 
Edgeworth’s fathers and mothers. They are excellent parents, 
they are devoted to their children, and are the safest of guides 
in the path of honesty, good conduct, and useful infofmation ; 
but they are not exactly “comfortable” persons. The 
new Maria Edgeworth of the twentieth century inevitably 
displays a sort of sympathy and tenderness which could not 
appear in the didactic tales, though it did appear in the actual 
life, of the real Maria Edgeworth of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. Another Edgeworthian characteristic is 
the way in which the three little cooks are always active. 
Their life is, as the life of children should be, a training in 
happy energy. They make volcanoes, they roast apples, they 
rush to buy the much-desired stove, they give tea-parties 
of cakes and scones, they have their little tiffs in which 
Thomas tries to exact as a condition of rendering some service 
to Ophelia that she shall say “ All girls are sillies !”—a degrada- 
tion to which, we are happy to think, the spirited little woman 
refuses to submit. Even Heidi contrives somehow or other, 
and that in the most natural manner, to take an active 
instead of a passive part in life. Then, too, as we hope 
the short extracts we have been able to make will show, 
the Three Litile Cooks ia brimful of a sort of childlike 
humour. And in this quality, too, Miss Edgeworth, in 
spite of a stiffness belonging to her time and her society, 
was, as we have pointed out, never deficient. The grim 
humour of the Irish lady who in Castle Rackrent told the 
tragic comedy of the fall of a wealthy Irish family, or 
the lighter humorousness of Ormond or Ennui, could not 
appear in tales for children; but the didacticism of the 
Parent's Assistant cannot conceal its writer's keen eye for the 
absurd sides of life. Mrs. Crump, further, if she throws 
more of humour into ber children’s tales than did ber famous 
predecessor, follows the very essence of Miss Edgeworth's 
method. Every lesson is mingled with a story of the kind 
in which children delight. Whoever reads “ Volcanoes and 
Roast Apples,” “A Little Cooking and Some Tiffs,” “ After 
Play Comes Work,” will, if a child, long for a green stove on 
which to make omelettes; and if of the age of those who 
write in newspapers, will earnestly wish that Mrs. Crump, as 
Maria Edgeworth rediviva, will employ in further stories 
her genius as a story-teller, and bring to life again the 
Edgeworthian method of embodying sound teaching in tales 
for children. 





ASTRONOMY AND HISTORY.* 
WE are apt to think of astronomy as altogether concerned 
with the problems of space. It is in this aspect, of course, 
that it is presented in such a book as the first volume of 
Professor Newcomb’s “ projected series having the double 
purpose of developing the elements of Practical and 
Theoretical Astronomy for the special student of the subject, 
and of serving as a handbook of convenient reference for the 
use of the working astronomer in applying methods and 
formulae.” This work is too technical for review in our 
columns, and we need only say that, for the purpose of 
the astronomer, it fully comes up to the expectations 
raised by Professor Newcomb’s great reputation. We 
intend rather to deal with another aspect of astronomy 
—its bearing upon certain problems in cosmic or human 
history—as illustrated by the other books lying before us. 
In gazing upon the beautiful spectacle which the star-strewn 


* (1) A Compendium of Spherical Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, Loadon: 
Macmillan and Co. [12s. 6d. net.) —-(2) Lectures on the Method of Science, 
Edited by T. B. Strong. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [7s. 6d. net.]—— 
(3) Stonehenge and other British Stone Monuments. By Sir Norman Lockyer. 
foudon: Macmillan and Co. [10s. net.) 





heavens present on a clear night, we are looking into “the 
dark backward and abysm of time,” as well as trying to 
penetrate the infinite depths of space. Whilst we see Sirius 
as it was eight years ago, and Aldebaran as it was within the 
last thirty years, and the sun and planets as they are 
practically at the moment of gaze, we see Arcturus by light 
which started on its journey when George III. was King, and 
the New Star in Perseus by light which left it whilst the 
Spanish Armada was getting ready to sail. 

But there is another way in which the ethereal vibrations 
that we call light transmit the history of the stars from 
which they emanate. This is lucidly explained by Dr. A. H. 
Fison in one of the very interesting and suggestive Lectures 
on the Method of Science which the Dean of Christ Church has 
edited. These lectures were delivered at the Oxford Summe? 
Meeting last year, and in this handy form they should do 
much to teach the ordinary reader what science claims to be 
and how its operations are conducted. Dr. Fison deals with 
the evolution of double stars, Our own sun happens to be a 
single star, separated from its nearest neighbour by an in. 
credible number of miles. But many stars are really double, 
or multiple, consisting of two or more stars like the sun in 
comparatively close neighbourhood and in physical association, 
revolving about one another—or rather, about their common 
centre of gravity—in definite orbits. Very often the members 
of such a system are of different colours—we know orange and 
green, chrome yellow and sea-water blue, sea-green and lilac 
pairs—and the possible inhabitants of planets illuminated by 
such twin suns must be subject to chromatic effects that 
would drive an artist frantic with despair. Many of these 
binary systems are so far away that no telescope can separate 
their components. But the spectroscope reveals their nature, 
because it enables us to tell whether a star is moving towards 
us or away from us by the consequent shift in the spectral 
lines, analogous to the sudden change in the pitch of a 
locomotive’s whistle as it tears past the platform on which the 
observer is standing. In some cases these lines not only shifts 
but are duplicated periodically ; and a little thought will show 
that this can only happen when the star under examination 
consists of « pair of stars, each of which in turn approaches 
and recedes from us,—i.e., is moving in such an orbit that the 
earth lies nearly in its plane. Some of these double stars, 
again, vary in light, and this is explained by the fact that 
during their revolution one of them periodically eclipses the 
other. Now the cycle of ligbt-changes shown by a bright 
star known as 8 Lyrae is such that we can only regard it as 
consisting of two stars which are separated by a distance less 
than the diameter of the larger one. Dr. Fison shows that this 
unusual state of things corresponds to the earliest stage in 
the history of our own moon, as Sir George Darwin has 
deduced it from his study of the retarding influence of the 
tidal brake. In 8 Lyrae we are witnessing the birth of a 
double star, and watching a process strictly analogous to that 
which, many millions of years ago, gave us our satellite. This 
is a marvellous instance of the way in which astronomy 
enables us to study the history of an invisible phenomenon,— 
invisible to the physical eye, with all its instrumental aids, 
but quite clear to the mental eye of science. 

Another way in which astronomy throws light upon history 
is explained in Sir Norman Lockyer’s interesting study of 
Stonehenge and other megalithic monuments in the British 
Islands, which forms a sequel to the same author's book on 
The Dawn of Astronomy. Following the same line of thought 
which he formerly applied to certain Egyptian temples, Sir 
Norman Lockyer is able to show that Stonebenge was 
originally built to serve the purpose of a primitive observa- 
tory. It was built for the use of the astronomer-priests 
who, perhaps, brought the wisdom of the East to this country 
many centuries before its very name had emerged into the 
light of history. The sun and star worship which forms the 
basis of so many types of primitive religion was closely inter- 
woven with the practical need of fixed dates in the year for 
the use of the agriculturist, who possessed no calendar to tell 
him when to sow his seed and when to expect his harvest. To 
this day the Pleiades are known as the “ hoeing-stars” in 
South Africa, and take the place of a farming calendar to the 
Solomon Islanders, just as their midnight culmination fixed 
the beginning of the feast of Isis at Busiris, and regulated 
the fifty-two-year cycle of the ancient Mexicans. It is now 
proved, from a comparative study of prehistoric monuments 
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and ancient temples all over the world, that one of the 
first uses of these edifices was to enable the astronomer- 
priests to fix such dates with ease and certainty. Every 
one knows that the sun rises at a different point on the 
horizon daily throughout the year, and that the time 
of star-rising varies night by night. These simple facts 
sufficed primitive man for the determination of his calendar. 
Some of the Egyptian temples were carefully oriented so that 
a bright star, like Sirius or Canopus, was visible down the 
avenue which served as the tube of a telescope at a particular 
hour on a given night in the year. By far the greater 
number of stone circles, of which Stonehenge is the best- 
known example, were so oriented that the rising sun on 
Midsummer morning flashed its rays directly upon the central 
altar; in other words, their axis was carefully directed to the 
point on the horizon over which the sun rose on the longest 
day in the year. There are many other instances of different 
orientations, each corresponding to the fixed points in some 
ancient calendar. But Stonehenge was certainly a solar 
temple and observatory. Now comes in the bearing of this 
fact upon the history of its building. The point of Mid- 
summer sunrise is not always the same. The precession 
of the equinoxes—or the fact that the celestial pole is 
travelling round a vast circle, which it takes about twenty- 
five thousand years to complete—causes a secular change 
in this point. At the present day the axis of Stone- 
henge is not directed to the Midsummer sunrise, but to 
a point nearly one degree away from it. Now we know the 
rate at which the place of Midsummer sunrise changes in 
consequence of precession, and it is a comparatively simple 
calculation to determine the date at which the sun must have 
yisen on Midsummer Day in a line with the avenue at Stone- 
henge. The conclusion is that this remarkable edifice must 
have been erected about 1680 B.C., the possible error being 
not greater than two hundred years on either side of this 
date. Thus astronomy tells us that Stonehenge must have 
been built somewhere between 1900 and 1500 B.C., if the 
assumption of its purpose be correct. The general evidence 
from similar temples all over the world hardly leaves room for 
doubt on that head, and thus we obtain what may safely be 
ealled the first definite fact in British history, carrying it back 
more than fifteen centuries before our islands first eame into 
contact with recorded civilisation. It is clear that the people 
who could build Stonehenge for such a purpose were far 
removed from mere savagery. This is no inconsiderable 
achievement in historical research, and the details of Sir 
Norman Lockyer’s fascinating work will be studied with 
pleasure by all thoughtful readers. 





THE RECRUITING PROBLEM.* 
We desire to call the special attention of our readers to this 
excellent pamphlet. The little book, in spite of its un- 
assuming form and title, goes in reality to the very bedrock 
of our military system, for it deals with the man who carries 
the rifle, that personal sine qué non of every army. “No 
soldier, no army,” is a proposition which no one can deny. 
Therefore the problem of how to get the soldier is the first 
essential in a system like ours. Major Haggard treats in a 
most practical, sensible, and unsentimental way the means 
of attracting men tothe Army. He begins by insisting upon 
the unbusinesslike manner in which we at present manage 
our recruiting. ‘‘ He who desires to secure custom does it by 
advertising in the most attractive way possible. That is only 
business—and recruiting is a State business.” Yet, in spite 
of this obvious proposition, we place our recruiting offices in 
back streets as if we were ashamed of them. Further, we 
make them as unattractive as possible, and generally, instead 
of making the gate to the Army an attractive portal, worthy 
of a high and honourable calling, we set up in a back street a 
low, ugly little wooden door, decorated in the dingiest colours, 
and with the paint half knocked off. Next, instead of making 
barrack life attractive to the soldier, we do our best to make 
it unattractive. Partly from fear of spending money upon 
what, after all, is far more of an essential than many of the 
things on which we spend our money, we render our barracks 
dingy, dreary, and disagreeable. And not only do we make 
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our barracks unpleasing, but we connect life in barracks with 
the performance of every kind of tiresome, and sometimes 
disgusting, duty. A large number of men of the soldier 
class are now accustomed to all sorts of little ornaments and 
refinements in their homes, but these we sedulously banish 
from the barracks. As Major Haggard says,— 

“If a man wants a strip of carpet or oilcloth by his bed, why 
should he not have it so long as he keeps it clean? If his bed 
happens to be near a window, and he has a taste for flowers, wh 
should he not grow them? Why should every little thing which 
tends to remind him of some home fancy, or awakes some pleasant 
recollection, be swept away as destroying the uniformity of the 
appearance of the barrack-room? Why, indeed, should the men 
not be encouraged to hang pictures on the wall, to do all they 
can to brighten the appearance of the place in which they have 
to live, instead of keeping it as much as possible like a prison?” 
In our opinion, as our readers know, every man in barracks 
should have a bedroom, however small, to himself, such as he 
can obtain in 2 Rowton House. As Lord Rowton used to 
say, the essentials of a bedroom are a window, a bed, a chair 
by the bed, a shelf and pegs upon which to put your 
belongings, and a place where you can lock up your most 
cherished possessions. 

We have not space to deal with Major Haggard’s most 
sound and useful remarks in regard to separate dining-rooms, 
sanitary arrangements, and the proper arrangements for 
comfort in the guard-room. We must, however, find space 
to endorse most heartily all that he says as to the ridiculous 
plan by which drunkenness is encouraged in the name of 
temperance in the canteen system of an ordinary regiment. 
Most useful is Major Huggard’s chapter on discipline. All 
sane men must admit that discipline in the true sense cannot 
be too strictly enforced in an army, and that nothing should 
be allowed to excuse a soldier for disobedience in the discharge 
of his military duties. Unfortunately, however, military 
discipline in the minds of many people is connected with 
the maintenance of pedantic rules and regulations which have 
nothing to do with real military efficiency, but rather detract 
from it. The ideal should be that a soldier should receive 
as few orders as possible, but that whatever orders he does 
receive must be carried out with implicit obedience. Un- 
necessary orders and the exaction of obedience to them are 
an injury to military efficiency. In connexion witb this 
Major Haggard makes some very sound remarks as to the 
need for training young officers and non-commissioned officers 
in the work of handling men. We are also in full agreement 
with what Major Haggard has to say as to military restraint 
outside barracks. In our opinion, that restraint should be 
very strictly limited. We would allow all men when off duty 
to wear civilian clothes as a matter of right, and we would as 
far as possible adopt the principle that a soldier when he is 
not on military duty must regulate his life for himself and be 
responsible to himself alone for its proper conduct. While 
doing military duty he should be answerable to his military 
officers in the strictest sense, and liable to the severest punish- 
ment for breaches of discipline, but when not on duty the 
soldier as far as possible should be his own master. We may 
perhaps point out, in regard to the question of wearing 
civilian clothes, that Colonel Pollock’s liberal policy in this 
matter has, in the case of the Spectator Experimental 
Company, had the happiest results. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, we understand that the facilities for wearing ordinary 
civilian clothes offered to the men have to a great extent 
taken away the desire to put off their uniform. 

We must end our notice of a most suggestive and useful 
little book by referring to the question of “future prospects” 
therein discussed, and by a reference to the concluding 
ehapter. This chapter contains the following very significant 
sentence :— 

“ Again, let us take the position of a policeman. His work is 

arduous, his hours long, and the discipline he has to submit to 
very strict. For comparatively small offences he may be mulct 
of his pay or reduced in rank, and for any neglect of duty is liable 
to dismissal, and, in addition, he may be punished as a civilian. 
Yet it is a known fact that there are far more applicants for all 
branches of the police throughout the United Kingdom than can 
be enrolled; only the very best are taken.” 
It is in the proper comprehension of this fact (which is 
admirably worked out by Major Haggard), and in its 
application, that the solution of the recruiting problem is to 
be found. We recommend our readers to buy his pamphlet 
for themselves, and to study this portion of it with special 
attention, 
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NOVELS. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN.* 

Tere is a type of novel in which the reader is genuinely 
interested while he reads, but which he leaves with only a 
confused sense of what it has been all about. Hither the 
characters or their deeds are wrapt in haze; life is seen, as 
it were, through a veil, and the tale of it is like the hum of a 
great city heard from a distance. Clearly this is not as it 
should be. The drama should be clean-cut, leaving a single 
and unique impression upon the spectator, for dimness in 
such a sphere is a confession of artistic failure. The defect is 
due, as a rule, to an insuflicient realisation on the author's part 
of his people and their motives. But in Mr. Macilwaine’s case 
this is not the explanation. His characters, with scarcely an 
exception, are living and recognisable, an there is no doubt 
about the motif of the book. The haziness comes from the 
manner of representation, and mainly from the undue affluence 
of words. “ Beware of the plague of words,” says one of his 
people, and it would have been well if the author had taken 
the advice to heart. He revels in discussion, in self-analysis and 
interminable soliloquies, most of them only remotely relevant 
to his object. And the result is that his portraits tend to 
become blurred and lifeless, and the dramatic force of his 
story to die away or revive only at spasmodic moments. It 
is a fault greatly to be regretted, for Mr. Macilwaine has a 
remarkable knowledge of life, an acute eye for character, and 
an instinct for dramatic situations,—none of which gifts can 
have their adequate effect when wrapped in the cotton-wool 
of unnecessary words, 

In its intention the book is a study of revolt. Different 
people in a conventional world are driven to rebel against the 
tyranny of forms and catchwords, and to face life in all its 
cruelty and hardness in the quest for a more abiding satis- 
faction. Anthony Britten. the central figure, returns after a 
dozen years of vagabondage in the Colonies with a fortune. 
But on bis home-coming he finds himself in a world which 
stifles him; he does not tell his family of his success, and is 
patronised as a failure; he finds every one busied with childish 
fads; and finally the sight of cruelty to a servant drives him 
to the streets. He meets an old friend, Grant, who is a 
prosperous bachelor, and under his tutorship is initiated into 
the easy life of a comfortable man-about-town. But he soon 
wearies of it all. The misery of the underworld—the world in 
which he had himself lived for long—preys upon his heart, and 
he goes off to the slums on an errand of mercy. There he 
meets u strange figure, one Father Wells, whom he had known 
as a fighting parson in New Zealand. Like him, Wells is in 
revolt, and has fled to the East End to escape the bonds of a 
fashionable congregation. Through the parson, and stiil more 
through the influence of a certain Mrs. Herron-Vallance, 
Britten finds his feet. His original aim had been “to end 
his old-time hunger and solitude in security and cleanliness” ; 
his next, “to remedy the irremediable, because it was written 
in the book of destiny that he himself was to be a stranger 
to rest and contentment.” But at last he, too, finds content- 
ment, apparently in a crusade against sbams and in saving 
from them the lady of his affections :— 

“* Bat you have not been content just to repeat the formula 
and live happily among the formularies, Because you saw that 
if in ninety-nine cases it might be technically true, in the 
hundredth it was a lie so shameful that you could not breathe 
the air in which it was uttered. .... Anthony had squeezed a 
clenched fist tightly upon the table, and was looking at it as 
though some living thing that he feared were imprisoned beneath 
it. ‘I think I see, he said slowly. ‘Yes. Buthow....ITm 
still in the cul-de-sac. You said there was away out of it.’— 
‘Ah, but I said the way out led into new country. That is the 
glory of it—you are heading for the unknown.’” 

The unknown for which he is heading is to our eyes very 
obscure. Unless we grossly misjudge the hero’s nature, he 
would be back in his perplexities ina month. The mere fact, 
however, that the reader is driven to speculate on Mr. Anthony 
Britten’s future is a proof that the author has created a living 
character. As a study of the detached spirit brought suddenly 
into a formal world the book is remarkably clever. The first 
half especially, where the contrast is still fresh and simple, is 
entirely convineing. The later chapters, where the vagabond 
soul is immersed in stray speculations regarding the pillars of 
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society, leave us a little bewildered. We refuse to believe in 
Mrs. Herron- Vallance; and Father Wells, who begins admirably, 
fades away into a moral allegory. Mr. Macilwaine, we fear, 
has been smitten with “the plague of words.” Apart from 
the discussions, the story is told with a vividness and foree 
which show that the author possesses in a high degree con- 
structive imagination. He has also a pretty gift of satire, as 
in his picture of the tea-party of faddists at the beginning 
and of Mr. Auberon Carless at the end of the book. The style 
is now and then over-coloured and strained, but Mr. Macilwaine 
can write good English when he pleases. We trust that in his 
next novel he will ride his gift of analysis on the curb, and givo 
the drama within him a fairer chance. 





The Spoils of Victory. By B. Paul Neuman. (John Murray. 
6s.)—Mr. Neuman obviously intends his roman & clef to be 
judged as fiction pure and simple, and not as fiction founded on 
fact. He has transported his hero from France to England and 
brought him into the present day, and therefore it will be fairer 
to judge the book purely as a novel than as a mixture of truth 
and fiction. The author kindly communicates the key to his 
literary riddle in the motto which he gives on the title-page, so 
that the reader need have no tiresome period of doubt as to what 
great master of fiction the hero is intended to represent. 
Regarded, however, purely as an English romance of the period, 
The Spoils of Victory must be pronounced a most satisfactory 
presentation of a meteoric literary career. The character of 
Champlain, the English Balzac, has gained instead of lost by 
being founded on fact, and stands out with extraordinary vivid- 
ness and conviction from the rest of the story. It is difficult to 
write of anything but the hero, who completely dominates the 
book; but Mr. Neuman is also very successful in the sketch of 
Mrs. Champlain, the mother, and of Evelyn Beetham-Foxe, the 
cold-blooded, hard woman who is the inspiration, and afterwards 
the despair, of the unfortunate hero. The book is extremely 
clever as a character-study; but ever so slight an adherence to 
facts always spoils the artistic qualities of the plot of a novel, 
and The Spoils of Victory is no exception to this rule. It is not 
enough to say that the story is worth reading. Asa study of 
character it deserves much higher praise than this, though the 
ordinary novel-reader who reads merely for distraction will not 
find it very sympathetic. 

King Peter. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—King Peter gives a fanciful picture of life in that age of 
romance which is so delightful to read of and must have been so 
unpleasant to live in. ‘The ancient map at the beginning is 
an appropriate opening to the stories of the little kingdom and 
its baby King, and the reader will follow with sympathetic atten- 
tion this small figure who wore 

* Violets instead of laurel in the hair, 
As those were all the little locks could bear.” 
The book is a graceful attempt to represent the age of chivalry, 
and may be recommended to readers who prefer that the fiction 
which is light enough for holiday reading should have a flavour 
of literature. 

The Ferry of Fate: a Tale of Russian Jewry. By Samuel 
Gordon. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Readers who are interested 
in the Jews in Russia should certainly read this book, although 
they will not find it very pleasant literature. The book is 
written, of course, from the point of view of the Jews, and 
no allowance is made for any natural irritation which their 
characteristics as a race may have produced in the minds of 
the Russians. But making every possible allowance for thia, it 
is not easy to forgive the Russian Government for having caused 
any section of their countrymen to entertain the views of life 
and society which we see expressed in this book. 

The Bridal of By Elizabeth Godfrey. (John Lane, 
6:.)—It is extremely difficult to persuade oneself to believe in the 
plot of The Bridal of Anstace. One can hardly conceive it possible 
that a bridegroom on hearing that his first wife was still alive 
should, while the bride was changing her 


Anstace. 


dress before their 
departure on the honeymoon, vanish without leaving the smallest 
explanation behind him. 
fact that this happened, the rest of the book contains an interest- 
ing account of how the unfortunate bride contrives to create a 
sort of life for herself in a lonely seaside place. Miss Godfrey 
is best at descriptions of scenery, and her pictures of the 
scenery and the life of a Coastguard station are vivid and wel] 
realised. But the reader always has tho irritating sense that an 
impossible situation is the foundation of the whole book, and this 
idea interferes with his enjoyment even of the most attractive 


Once, however, the reader accepts the 





passages. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PRE-NORMAN ENGLAND. 

The History of England from the Earliest Times to the Norman 
Conquest. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D. (Longmans and 
Co. 7s. 6d, net.)—The new series of which Dr. Hodgkin’s volume 
is the first aims at presenting the whole of English history ina 
work of moderate compass,—namely, twelve volumes of five or 
six hundred pages each. It proposes to deal primarily with 

. politics, with England as a State, and to give social and economic 
development a second place. There is room and to spare for 
such a work, and if all the component parts reach the high level 
of the present instalment it will be a credit to English scholar- 
ship. Dr. Hodgkin has his own method of writing history. The 
“grand manner” would have been out of place in what is meant 
to be a popular series, so the author has set himself to interest 
his readers. He is never dull or verbose or obscure, and his 
enthusiasm for the great story of our island gives his narrative 
the charm of a romance. It is not “popular” history in the 
vulgar sense, for the author is a laborious and accurate scholar, 
and has made full use of all existing authorities. Such authori- 
ties are difficult enough, for most of the period dealt with is 
shrouded in the mists of uncertainty, and history has to be 
constructed often out of the most scattered fragments of fact. 
With such a period imagination is not without its uses, and if 
the reader cannot be given accurate information, he may at least 
be given material for his fancy to play with. According to Pro- 
copius, Britain was the island to which the souls of the dead were 
ferried, and something of this strange romance must always 
inspire the tale of these early years. To this aspect Dr. Hodgkin 
has done full justice. Without ever entering the domain of 
the fantastic or departing from a rigorous scholarship, he has 
endeavoured to reproduce something of that romance which is 
inseparable from the dawn of history. For the political historian 
pure and simple it is not an encouraging period. The wars of 
conquest and reconquest afforded no scope for Constitutionalism, 
and, save in the case of Alfred, the main interest is to be found 
outside the work of government. At the date of the battle of 
Hastings England, Dr. Hodgkin thinks, was in a state of “ political 
incapacity,” and “it was necessary that it should be passed 
through the fire and hammered on the anvil.” We can heartily 
recommend the work as the most full and succinct narrative 
of our early history with which we are acquainted. 











FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 

From a Cornish Window. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.)—We have often been delighted by 
“ Q’s” romances, and we have admired his deft and scholarly 
verse, but no work of his has given us greater pleasure than this 
journal of random criticisms and reflections. Some years ago he 
contributed to a monthly magazine a similar journal, from which 
some of the material in the present book seems to be taken. With 
a manly and robust philosophy of life, great knowledge of litera- 
ture, and a style of singular delicacy and charm, “ Q” is the most 
entertaining of talkers. He is the foe of all cant, the preacher of 
sanity and moderation and good taste in art and conduct. But 
there is always the Stevensonian note, the love of romance and 
strange deeds and strange characters, to relieve his orthodoxy. 
Sometimes he condescends to parodies, as when he burlesques the 
style of the ordinary newspaper correspondence, or works out a 
proposition in Euclid in the manner of “Sir Patrick Spens,” or 
in his famous “ Ballad of the Jubilee Cup” unites all sporting 
jargons in a glorious and rhythmical confusion. There are 
chapters, too, of fine criticism,—of 'T'reherne, of T. E. Brown, and 
of Keats’s odes. And sometimes he becomes serious indeed, and 
preaches forgotten truths in a style so admirable as to make the 
reader almost unconscious of the gravity of the text. In all his 
manners he is urbane, kindly, and tolerant, half moralist, half 
wit, and wholly scholar. It is a book which we dare not begin to 
quote from, if only because it is so extremely quotable; but all 
lovers of good literature will find it a treasury which they will not 
readily exhaust. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. “ Ph—Piper.” Vol. III. (The Clarendon Press. 5s.)— 
This double section takes us some way through the second half of 
the volume “O—P.” The “ph” words occupy fifty-two out of 





the hundred and thirty-six pages, and are, with a few exceptions, of 
Greek origin. Among these, the chief group is that which beging 
with “photo.” Of these there are two hundred and forty, all but 
six being connected with photography. Of the six the earliest 
is photosphere (Henry More, the Platonist, 1664), now, as Dr. 
Murray says, “annexed by the astronomers.” (More uses it of 
the radiance surrounding the glorified body of Christ.) Of 
modern examples of the “ph” class we have philatelic, the 
invention of M. Herpin, a collector of postage-stamps. The 
derivation is ¢:A—areAfs, “free of charge,” the stamp franking that 
to which it is affixed. The invention is not of the most felicitous, 
Phlogiston is interesting as a survival of an extinct philosophical 
theory. It was an imaginary “principle of inflammability,” 
Things burnt because they contained phlogiston. Among 
colloquialisms pile may be mentioned. It has a respectable 
antiquity. Shakespeare uses it, but in the plural. In the 
singular, the earliest occurrence is in Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 


Almanac :— 
** Poor mortals, ere you take a wife, 
Contrive your pile to last for life.” 


Deutero-Canonica, July. (International Society of the 
Apocrypha, 6d.)—This small quarterly journal is the organ of a 
Society which merits sympathy and support It is more than 
time that the subject of the Apocrypha should be lifted out of 
the region of controversy. After all, its polemical use is but of 
little consequence. On the other hand, its historical importance 
is great. On some subjects, notably on the life after death, it 
exhibits a higher stage of Jewish thought than can be found in 
any of the Canonical books. If the First Lessons for All Saints’ 
Day (Wisdom iii. 19 and v. 1-16) were excluded—and it is 
probable that there are some who would bo ready to exclude 
them—it would be quite impossible to supply their place 
adequately out of any other Old Testament books. Luther 
criticised some of the Apocryphal books severely, but he would, if 
he could, have put Maccabees into the place of the Canonical 
Esther. The number of Deutero-Canonica now before us contains 
much interesting information. We may mention especially Canon 
Christopher Wordsworth’s “Notes.” The Canon quotes a saying 
of his father (sometime Bishop of Lincoln),*that the Anglican 
Bible, as it is commonly published, may fairly be thought to be 
unjustifiably mutilated, while the Roman Bible errs in making 
no distinction between the “ Ecclesiastical Books ” and the Hebrew 
Canon. 


Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer. By R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Gezer—the site 
was most felicitously identified by M. Clermont-Ganneau—has 
recently been explored. Mr. Macalister tells here the story of the 
exploration, and takes the opportunity of explaining, by the help 
of what has been discovered, various obscure passages in the Old 
Testament. Gezer, though assigned to the Levites as one of their 
cities, remained practically in possession of its Canaanite inhabi- 
tants till these were destroyed by the Egyptians,—the town was 
part of the dowry of Solomon’s Egyptian wife. We have conse- 
quently an opportunity, of learning from its remains something of 
Amorite manners and customs, ‘TI'hese, also, are full of suggestion 
about other things. One of the commonest of the objects found, 
for instance, was the pottery model of a cow. Here we have a 
parallel to the calf worship practised in the wilderness, and 
reappearing in the Northern Monarchy. (Mr. Macalister 
rightly maintains that this was an Amorite, not an Egyptian, 
form of devotion.) ‘Then, again, we have reason to believe that 
the foundation sacrifices which we hear of in connexion with the 
rebuilding of Jericho were practised at Gezer. In one very 
ancient house was found the skeleton of an aged woman, with two 
food vessels by it. It had been put there, it was evident, when 
the walls were built. The skeleton showed that she had been 
crippled by rheumatism. Another skeleton was found similarly 
placed. In this case the man had lost his left hand. The builders 
economically used unprofitable members of the community. This 
is a most interesting volume. 


The Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon: a Devotional Commentary. 
By the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This volume 
will be found suitable for its purpose; more we need not say. On 
one point, which does not, however, concern this aspect of the 
book, we venture to differ from the author, and that is St. Paul’s 
attitude towards slavery. That the abolition of slavery is implicit 
in Christian truth we do not doubt, but it can hardly be main- 
tained that St. Paul held it explicitly. How are we to reconcile 
such a position with his words where he seems to urge the slave 
to remain in his servile condition ? 


A Week at Waterloo in June, 1815. Edited by Major B. R. 
Ward, R.E. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—This is a most pathetic 
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record. Sir William de Lancey, who was Quartermaster-General, 
was struck early in the day of Waterloo by a spent cannon-ball 
and knocked from his horse. Late in the next day he was found 
still alive, and removed to a house in the neighbourhood. There 
his wife, whom he had married a few weeks before, nursed him 
with devoted care till his death. She wrote this account of her 
experiences for her brother, Captain Basil Hall. She had been 
told that he was dead, and this was the common belief; then 
came the news that he lived, with a great revulsicn of feeling 
from sorrow to joy; and finally there was the long watch, hope 
gradually giving way to the conviction that death must be the 
end. All this is told with perfect simplicity, and makes such a 
narrative as has seldom been written. Captain Basil Hall showed 
it’ to Sir Walter Scott and to Charles Dickens. The latter wrote: 
“T never saw anything so real, so touching, so actually present 
before my eyes. I am husband and wife, dead man and living 
woman, Emma [the wife’s most helpful maid] and General 
Dundas, doctor and bedstead, everything and everybody, all in 
ove.” As for the doctors, they did their worst. They seem to 
have had no notion of any treatment beyond bleeding and 
leeches. They did not even discover, or attempt to discover, 
the nature of the injuries. 





Edinburgh. Written by M. G. Williamson, M.A. Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton. (Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Williamson has had a great subject to deal with, and has treated 
it worthily. Historical and literary interests meet here in no 
common way. There are, it is true, cities in the world which 
must be allowed to take precedence of “ Dunedin,” but these are 
but few. In the British Isles, for instance, only London can 
claim superiority. And, indeed, to the purpose of such a series as 
this Edinburgh lends itself with special fitness. It is, in a word, 
manageable. We cannot attempt to follow Mr. Williamson in his 
peregrinations. It must be enough to say that he makes an 
admirable guide. He has, too, it is almost superfluous to say, 
the best of coadjutors in Mr. H. Railton, whose magic pencil 
was never more effectively employed. He has the art of 
giving a romantic atmosphere to even commonplace scenes, 
and when he has such a series of subjects as the old 
houses and wynds of Edinburgh furnish, it is impossible to 
praise him enough. (We notice a curious variant of the story 
about the original language. James IV. sent two children to 
be brought up by a dumb woman, and found that the language 
which they spoke by nature was Hebrew! Psammetichus of 
Egypt made a similar experiment, and found that the original 
language was Phrygian. So Herodotus tells us. Had James IV. 
read Herodotus ?) In the “ Mediaeval Towns” Series we have 
The Story of Paris, by Thomas Okey (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. 
net). The book appeared substantially some two years ago, but Mr. 
Okey has revised and enlarged it, with special view to the 
practical purposes of a guide-book. We need scarcely say, 
however, that the historical, literary, and artistic aspects of the 
city are worthily treated. 





History of Comparative Literature. By Frédéric Loliée. Trans- 
lated by Mr. Douglas Power, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
63s. net.)—We cannot imagine a more formidable task than the 
writing of this book. The severe self-restraint to which the author 
has had to subject himself is easy to imagine as we turn over the 
pages. To know, for instance, the literature of Athens as a scholar 
is bound to know it, and then to have to put all that is to be said 
about it in three or four pages! The reader, too, has his work 
before him. M. Loli¢e’s aim is to present a picture of the 
literary output of all the centuries: to mark the periods of 
growth, florescence and decay, and to indicate the relations of 
one product to another. It is a great work, but it demands no 
small qualification in the reader. As a rule, no one profits from 
summaries of things which he does not know. It would be 
ungracious to apply this principle too strictly; but it is certainly 
safe to say that the wider a reader’s acquaintance with the litera- 
tures of the world, the more benefit he will get from M. Loliée’s 
work. It has been well translated by Mr. Power. We may 
mention at the same time a book dealing with another province 
of knowledge, but with a somewhat similar aim, A Prief 
Survey of European History, by Arthur Hassall, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son, 4s. 6d.) Mr. Hassall’s starting-point is the Coronation 
of Charles the Great; the latest events which he records are the 
separation of Norway from Sweden and the entente cordiale between 
Great Britain and France. Here again the task is of the greatest 
difficulty,—three hundred and fifty pages to comprehend more than 
thrice as many years. But Mr. Hassall is eminently qualified for 
his task, and his readers ought to find him instructive; only the 
more complete the knowledge they can bring to his pages, the 
more they will take away from them. A Concise History of 














Europe, by Avary H. Forbes, M.A. (Ralph, Holland, and Co., 
2s. net), attacks the same problem under still more difficult 
conditions of space. Yet this, too, will doubtless be found useful 
in its way. 


Trelawny’s Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. 
With Introduction by Edward Dowden. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Edward John Trelawny published his “ Recollections” of 
the two poets in 1858, and his “ Records,” an enlarged edition 
of the earlier book, in 1878. He died three years afterwards. 
Byron said of him that “even to save his life” he could not tell 
the truth. This was going much too far; but it is clear that 
anything like implicit trust in Trelawny’s story would be wrong. 
Professor Dowden gives a conclusive instance. Shelley’s widow 
died in 1851. She had refused an offer from Trelawny, and she 
had declined to help him in putting together a memoir of Shelley. 
Nevertheless, she is favourably judged in the “Recollections,” 
while in the “Records” she becomes a commonplace and perverse 
woman. Trelawny had brooded over fancied wrongs till his 
outlook on a long-past time had wholly changed; we have to be 
cautious, therefore, when we read him. Probably his picture of 
Shelley is more to be trusted than that of Byron, though, indeed, 
there is nothing impossible in the latter presentment. In Byron’s 
case, however, there was a disposition to be unfavourable. The 
personality of Shelley, on the other hand, is singularly attractive. 
Manifestly he took the young stranger’s heart by storm. The 
“last days” are vividly described. We hear much of the fatal 
boat, “ built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” It was 
constructed on unusual lines, and seems to have acquired a 
reputation for instability. Williams, who perished with Shelley, 
was infatuated with it. As for Shelley, he was absolutely help- 
less. Byron was dead when Trelawny reached Missolonghi. 
The recollections in this case are not so interesting. But the 
volume as a whole is eminently worth reading. 


Sixty Years of Journalism. By H. Findlater Bussey. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Bussey makes out his “ sixty 
years,” a very long stretch of time indeed for a journalist, by 
beginning at thirteen. His father was editor of the Preston 
Chronicle, a weekly paper. Of course, a weekly does not impose 
anything like the stress that comes with daily publication. But 
he did not long remain in the lower ranks, for at twenty-three 
he was an editor. Naturally he has various amusing things to 
tell us. Among them is the disastrous blunder of an editor, who, 
affronted at not having the bills of a travelling company to print, 
criticised adversely the performance of the principal tragedian. 
Unluckily, the play in which the criticised actor was to have 
appeared was postponed. But the manager had contrived to get 
a copy of the criticism, and read it to the audience from the 
stage. And the paper appeared with it next morning! One 
remembers the ladies’ magazine which published an account of 
the Coronation which did not take place. 


A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography. By PF. H. 
L’Estrange. (G. Philip and Son. 6s. net.)—This is a praise- 
worthy effort to vindicate for what should be among the most 
fertile and interesting of all subjects its proper value. What may 
not a well-instructed teacher of geography touch upon? The 
difficulty is choice where there isso much tosay. Mr, L’Estrange's 
book will be found a useful guide. 

In the series “Told to the Children,” Edited by Louey 
Chisholm (T. C. and E.C. Jack), we have Stories from Grimm, Told 
by Amy Steedman, with Pictures by Harry Rowntree (1s. net). 
In “The Children’s Heroes” Series, Edited by John Lang 
(same publishers)—a collection admirably adapted to the enter- 
tainment as well as instruction of young people—The Slory of 
General Gordon, by Jeanie Lang, with Coloured Pictures by W. B. 
Robinson (ls. 6d. net); and The Story of Nelson, by Edmund 
I’rancis Sellar, with Pictures by Monro §. Orr (1s. 6d. net).—— 
Messrs. Gowans and Gray send us some small books of various 
kinds (6d. net each). In the “ International Library ” we have The 
Haunted and the Haunters, by Lord Lytton, John Bunyan’s 
Heavenly Footman, and Jeremy ‘Taylor's Marriage Ring. In 
“Nature Books” have Wild Birds at Home, and Fresh 
Water Fishes, with Photographic Illustrations. Another volume, 
never out of place, is Commonsense Chrisliani/y. 





we 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for July :—The Century, the Pall Mali Maga- 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Hurper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Indian Review, the Sunday at Ilome, tho 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, Cussier's Muagazina, the 
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Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers's Journal, the Interpreter, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Outlook, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Statistical Journal, the 
Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, the Art Journal, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the East and the West, the North American 
Review, the Expositor, the Book Monthly, the Dnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, Living 
Races, the Munsey, the Forum, Broad Views, the School World, the 
Open Court, the Educational Review, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Estate Magazine, the Optimist, the Papyrus, Rembrandt, Paris 
VIIT. and IX., the Author, the Quiver, the Tealth Resort, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Newnes's Atlas of the World's Commerce, 
the Scottish Ilistorical Review, Modern Language Teaching, the 
Serap-Book, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Rhodesia Review, 
the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, the Tome Counties Magazine, 
Mount Tom, the Liberal Churchman, the Twentieth Century 
Quarterly, the International Journal of Ethics, Auction Sale Prices, 
Mothers in Council, the Columbia University Quarterly, the 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Herald of the Cross, 
the Economic Journal, the Londun Quarterly Review, the World 
and his Wife, the Animal World, the Yachting Monthly, Pictorial 
London, Part JI., the Delineator. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_»—— 
Atkinson (F.), Mattathias, and other Poems, cr 8vo ......... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Bemerton (G.), Seven Lean Years, cr 8vo ........... senanen .(Drane) 60 


Chadwick (W. E.), Social Teaching of St. Paul . AC wary Univ. “Pose s) net 3/6 


Clayworker’s Handbowk (The), by Author of “Chemis stry of Clay Working,” 
(Griffin) net 6/0 





GP Bi iciccncscssessccseceseccccrcosesccncececove conccescesess cscoces ces cocces coseees 
Coppock (J. B.), Science of Common Life, cr 8v (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Corelli (M.), The Treasure of Heaven, Cr 8VO ........cccecccceeseeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Dickberry (F.), The Nymph, Cr 8v0 .........cccceseseeeeeeeeneees eee ees (F. V. White) 6/0 


Elliott (R.), Art and Ireland, er 8vo .. (Sealey & Bryers) 5/0 
English Music, 1604-1904, er 8vo.......... ..(W. Scott) net 3/6 
Grant (I. S.), Impressions of an Unworldly W oman, rs : Svo (Treherne) net 
Hall (M. R.), *T'wixt Earth and Stars, 16mo ...... (J. & BE. Bumpus) net 3/6 
Hocking (J.), une Man who Rose Again, cr Svo...... (E Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Hurgronje (C. 8.), The Achehnese, 2 vols. roy 8vo . scseseecese(uuzac) net 32/0 
Judd (A, M.). Phi: ioh's Turquoise, er 890 ........0000. AP. V. White) 60 
Kester (V.), The Fortunes of the Landrays, cr 8¥0 ..........66.000 (Methuen) 60 









Leighton (M. C.), Sealed Lips, cr 8V0.......:c0ccecceeesereee ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Lewis (H. P.), The Unguarded Taper, cr 8vo saicenitiadinainaniias (Lone) 60 
Loti Steel, SAAIINDY idischtcsdiidhbeteunighankatntiontaunuenindenteel (T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
McAfee (C. B B.), The Mosaic Law in Modern Life, er 8vo .........(Revell) net 3/6 
Macintosh (8. L. ), Love’s Conflict, cr 8V0 ................c0000 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 


Matheson (wv . C.) and Shann (G.), Women’s Work and Wages (U nwin) 6/0 
Maurice (Sir F. )» aye of the War in!South Africa, Vol. I., 8vo [Maps, 

5/0 net 2 (Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 
Melandra Castle, §vo .... ._ (Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 
Motoritis, oblong 4to ..... sameenetnecianapingdun (Simpkin) net 5,0 
Oman (C.), The Great Revolt of 1381, 8¥o .......... — Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Pain (B.), Wilhelmina in London, er 8vo.. .. (Long) 3/6 






Palmer (W. S.), An Agnostic’s Progress cr ail ia, ‘( L ongm: uns) net 3/ 
Priestmann (H.), Principles of Worsted Spinning, Svo ...... (Longmans) net 7/6 
Rawling (L. B.), Muscles and Nerves: an Atlas, 4to ...(Scientifie Pre 8s) net 3/6 
Reeves (W. P.), State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, 2 vols, 

ED qceqninineauathwilste< ntnsddgaiecsabintametestecogenevonennetaned (De La More Press) net 24/0 
Siepmann (0). A Public School French Primer, er 8vo ....... (Maemillan) 3/6 
Souvenir of the Royal Tour: India, 1905-1906, oblong 4to......(Simpkin) net 15/0 
Sunbury (G.), The Ha'penny Millionaire, er 8vo .... ceseeseeese(Dlethuen) 3/6 


Taylor (C. M.), Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan, ‘Svo (Unwin) net 7/6 
Thatcher (J. W.), Student’s Handbook of Local Commer _ L, aw, er Svo 

Taylor) net 3/6 

Thompson (H.), From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill ( Ma vewillan) net 6,6 

Todd (A. B.), Poetical Works, cr 8vo .... ...- (Oliphant) net 5/0 
= A rye S.), Trumpet and Flag, and other Poems of War and Peace, 

Secbe cenenssecesococececs seveseucenocc escccescescocs teneee esoscsseceseeee(Futnam) net 8/6 

War “it. Ww.). In Thamesiand, 8vo........... ..(Putnam) net 12/6 








Wales (H.). Mr and Mrs. Villiers, cr 800 .............c.cecceseeeeeeeeeseeeees (Long) 60 
Waller (G.), A Bible Concordance of the Soul, the Intermediate State and 
NS OTE) STD (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Ward (W.), How can I Help England? er 8vo ......... (Exeter Pub Co.) net 2/6 
Williams (E.), Staple Inu Customs House, Wool Court and Inn of 
SIEIIIIIID, CETID cxeccencenacnnenntnanannnputeectesanensdenetaneconesqoseniel (Constable) net 6/0 
Williams (t. H.), The Mother of Jesus. cr 8V0 ........0.cccccceceseceeee (K. Panl) 6/0 
Wiutle (G.), Meshes of Mischance, er 8vo .......... ve( Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Woods (F. i.), For Faith and Science, cr 8vo.......... ....00 ( Longmans) net 3/6 








LIBERTY’S CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS FREE SALE 
LIBERTY’S TO-DAY SALE 


TO-DAY 


LIBERTY’S TO-DAY SALE 
LIBERTY'S wiserry « co., recent st., connon SALE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL . AOCIE 


LIFE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 











ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY. 
FIRE AND LIFE MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ASSURANCE 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | iead Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Noni Micver, J.P. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO,, LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G:0.v.0, 





Invested Funds exceed ... «+» £12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent. of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the C ompany's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘lhe uext 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1903. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE, 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 

CIGAR IMPORTER, 

20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
13s. per ib.—iIn 1ib, \% ib, and YX ib. Tins. 





Major Water Wixerietp writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerard. Intimidad, London. 


_ BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & GLOGKS 


APPOINTMENT yal Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
nufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 

application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C., 














TRADLBS-MALA. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ...  £13,803,187. 








FAIRY COCOA 


SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE. 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guaranteed and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF— 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


(Which is Specially Prepared for Invalids.) 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 
Wholesale: H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Ltd., 148 York Road, London, N, 





This Day and until 21st inst. 


H A M P T QO N S 


Tasteful Carpets, Fabrics, 
Linens, China and Glass, 
and Antique Furniture . 


aT 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


Write to-day for Hamptons’ Clearance Catalogue M 210, 
post-free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE, an old ITALIAN VILLA, with extensive 
VINEYARDS and OLIVEYARDS, and about 100 acres of WOOD- 
LAND. This large and comfortable bouse, billiard-room, loggie, tennis- 
court, &c. lies on Fiesole Hills. about 6 miles from Florence and 2 from 
electric tram, commanding magnificent views over Tuscan plain. A half-mile 
avenue of oak and cypress leads to honse entry through mediaeval courtyard, 
The fittings of cellars and winery, built to lodge over 50,000 gallons, are well 
up to date. The wine has a well-establ lished sale in England, and was awarded 
a gold medal at the only Exhibition tow hich it has been sent. The place is 
worked by a staff of trained men, several of whom have been over ten years 
on the estate. and & new owner ¢ onk i easily continue estaltished routine. This 
ig an exceptional opportunity for acquiring a property of unique charm, and 
a busivess capable of great developmeat. A full deseription of this ba 
appeared in ‘* Westminster,” 12, VIL. 901. Price 8,000 gs.—Address, ‘‘ J. K.M 
care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
UFFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 
Summer months or for a longer period, an excellent COTTAGE, con- 
taining 3 Sitting and 5 Bedrooms, and very good Offices, with Stable and 
Coachb sous’. —Apply Estate Office, i axh ull, near Stowmarket. 


CICARBOROUGH. —WELL-FURNISHED CHARMING 
S VILLA (with 22 Reception, Billiard, and Bed Rooms, ample Offices), 
splendid sea views, celebrated beautiful gar lens, TO LET for either Aucust or 

ptember on very moderate terms. The fam ily leaving rhome. Stabling if 
required. —Address, Mr. ANDREW ORR, Estate Agent, Scarborough. 


7y\0 LITERARY I EN, NATURAWISTS, and OTHERS. 


NEW 











LODGINGS in the TORES 


Miss FRASER, fea ma 2y Hill, Ringwood. 
Q CHOOL TRANSFER.—PRINCIPAL of a very old- 
- 


established and successful Boarding-School for Daughters of Gentlemen 
at a fashionable seaside resort on the South Coast contemplates retirement, 
and desires to meet with a suitable successor. At present 31 Pupz.ls in the 
School, and 5 already entered for next Term. Receipts average £4,000 per 
annuum, and net profits £700 per annum. £2,000 to £3,000 capital required for 
Goodwill, Furniture, &c.—For full details apply to “4143,” care of Gabbitas, 
Thring, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


_ Gm, simple, comfortable. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ 


ORPHAN Se HOOLS 3, CHE ADL bE Hl L, sy 





iivers ity in ie United inci preferred. 
The system of _co-education is 
lard of the Cambridge Local 


A Gr aduate in Arts ofa l 
number of Boys : 
and the education 


tion. 
Average 
adopted, 


xl Giris, 2 
riven is of the stan 


and the Government Science and Art Examinations. Salary to commence, 
£120, with board, lodgin be wi “san attendance, &c,--Applications, stating 





r with three recent testimonials and 
‘er than July 2ist to the undersigned, 
J. P. REID, Secretary. 


age, qualifications, experie: 
photograph, to be addresse i not la 

Offices—29 Princess Street, Manch 
July 4th, 1906 


J,)XETER DIOCES AN BOARD 
the PRINCIPALSHIP of the EXETER 
COLLEGE will be VACANT in September. 

The Committee of Management invite applications for the office. 


ster, 


OF EDUCATION, 
DIOCESAN TRAINING 


Salary 


£400, with House and Privileges. Candidatea, who must be Graduates of a 
British University, and in Holy Orders, are requested to state Age, Degree, 
Educational and Clerical experience. ‘They must seead not more than five 


testimonials, of three persous to whom Committee 
may reler. 
Applications to be sent | 


Exbourne, R.S.0., Devon, 


C= BRIDGE 


but may iurnish names 


15th to Rev. D. W. 


may be obtaine d 


DAY TRAINING 


fore July 
from whom purticulars 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, 


OLDHAM, 


The post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION in this College is 
VACANT by the appoiptme nt of R. Ll. Archer, M.A., to the Profe ssorship of 
Education at Bangor.—Candidates. who must hs ive taken an Honours Devree 
either at Cambridye or Oxford, aud must be competent to supervise teaching 
in school, should apply to the Principal, Os¢ Al BROWNING, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, for information as to the details of the work and the 
remuneration. Applications will be rece rived up to July 3st. 


, ERBY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of DERBY SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the post of HEAD-MASTER, Graduate; under 45 years of age. Guaranteed 
salary £509, 

Appheauons to be sent in before llth August to WILLIAM COOPER, Clerk 
to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the Scheme and further 
P articul: urs way be obtaine: d. 











COLL EG E 





WOMEN 


Beprory FOR 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOTN'T, for the Session 1906-7, a JUNIOR 








DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at 2 salary of £75 per aunnum,—Applications, 

from Women only, with Testimonials, to be sent by July 25th to the 

PRIN ,CIPAL, from whom particular »btained. 
OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, MANRESA 


ROAD, CILELSEA 

the GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLIt ATIONS for the position of 
TEACHER of COOKERY in the Domestic Economy School for Giris.— 
Memorandum of Duties and Forms of Appleation (which must be returned by 

Isth July, 1 1% U6) may be obtained from the SLLRErARY, 
ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—W ANTE D, in September, a MISTRESS, with Botany 
as Special Subject, to TAKE CHARGE of a MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM. 
Decree essential. Salary scale and Peusion scheme.—Apply by letter to the 

HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 
_ September next a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, a Graduate of an 
English University, a Member of the Church of England. Salary £70, 
Resident, with Laundry.— Applications to be sent before July 20th to the 
HEAD.- MISTRESS, Hi Howell's Se hool, Denbi¢h, 


N ANAGING DIR’ WANTED wr we 











DIRECTOR ‘for a London 
Book-Publishing Company with excellent prospects and paying good 
dividend. Must be thoroughly competent to undertake the entire management, 
and must also be prepared to invest £300 in shares to qualify for position. 
Dividend for 1905 was 225 per cent.—Apply in first instauce to Box 139, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellivgton Street, Strand, Louden, W.L. 





GOVERNMEN YT SCHOOLS. 


KE GYPTIAN 
4, - 

In view of the extension of Second: ary y Educ ation in Reypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Education. Masters to begin work in October in Cairo 
or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in each 
School, mainly Mohammedaus. In the case of two of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics ; the others will be concerned more partic ularly with the teaching 
of English, including History and Geography. Candidates should be not less 
than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have takeu a 
University Degree in Houours. They should have experience as Teachers ; 
preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in Teaching. 
Salary 4295 per annum (£E¢.24 per mensem), rising to £593 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, 
onan average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less 
than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by 
copies ouly of ba er tee must be sent in before July 17th, 1906, marked onr- 
side “ Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to H. J. BOYD-C ARPENT! s 
Esq., Senior Inspec tor, Ministry of Ex incation, 19 Woburn Square, Loudon, 
W.C., to whom candidates may apply for further infc rmation, 








Bee L0UG H OF JARROW EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
The above COMMITTEE INVITE 4 AP PPL ICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 


MASTER of the Day Secondary School and Higher Grade FElemeutary 
School 
The gentleman to be appointed must be a Graduate of one of the 


Universities of the United Kiugdom, and must have had experience in a good 
Secondary School. 

Salary, £340 per annum. 

Forms of Application (which must be returned not later than July 25th) 
wy further information required may be obtained from the undersigned, 
tly, will disqualify. 

T. H. SPENCER, Secretary. 


an 

Canvassing, either directly or indire« 

_ Town Hall, Jarrow, 7th July, 1906, 

PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN (19) and Oxford Classical 

t\ Scholar would like to meet with HOLIDAY or TRAVELLING 

ENGAGEMENT for August and September or part. Would Coach Boy for 

Entrance Public School or otherwise.— Box 140, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtuu 
Street, Strand, L yudon, _ W.C 

YOUNG OXF ORD GRADU ATE (Honours), ‘shortly 

f _ going abroad to work at French and German for Civil Service Examina- 

tion, would like to ACT as TUTOR to a younger man taking up the same or 

other subjects (Classical or History).—Address *G.,” care of Henningham 

and | Hi rilis, 4 Mouut Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


T\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOC H, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
You _ GENTLEMEN of good ‘~ ation and manners. No premium 
erm ¢ indentures, years, letter only to the 

SE “RL TAR Y, Kynoch, Limited, Witten 














Apply by 
Birmingham, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


(5* URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 








~ Head- Mistress. "ees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Scea......Miss H. Walsh aa 245 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


(New and approved buik lings now being erected.) 


, on ay = cation to the Head-Mistress of each School. 
|S Seeman SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
Abn FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy 
Principals 


Prospectus, &e 


soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 

Miss AMY ht MP, Camb, Certul. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's Colk fe Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HE i NEILD, MLA, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton ‘College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. 





| IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS is_ strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-~<GOULD, late Vicar of 
St. Michael's, Blackheath. Individual care is taken of the pupil sd health 
is specially studied. Great Nducational Advantacs Music at dd ta ywruages 
specialities. Careful Physical Training, Very Le alt hy Situation on High 
Grovnd, Good Garden, and Field for Games. Prospectus, References.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
iy “THE LAWN, I oneat hang won SOMERSET. Delighti ul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Danehters, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 


from sea, PRINCIPALS— Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIEK. 
ST: MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 


tion Department, and the Oxford and ¢ ambrid re Joint Board, Head-Mistre 
Miss H. J EX-BLAKE, Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playin hockey, cricket, tennis, &c. 


Prospectus on ¢ application to the IEA D. MI STRESS, 


\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 














Conducted by Miss E, DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Londo: The « 
forts of a refined home. Thorough elucation on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. eee & it preparation f exami atious if desire! 
French ¢ and Germau a sve lity. Large crounds. Hirh and healthy positio 


PRINC [PAL of a _ High-class * Recognised ’ 


rNHE 


BOARDING SCHOOL r GIRLS, in a tine pean om. on South Coast, 
cun — EIVE on HALF TEE ll vacancies ONE « rwO PUPILS of 
good s cial position Addr “RB. Z i Villings, +3 Kunis a Biv lee, S.W. 

L ADY with Comfortable Home and Nice Garden ina 

J healthy and bracing district of Ke it desires the CHARGE of some 


© CHIL DREN or YOUNG GIRLS. 
if required. Excellent references.— 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

QT. RONANS SCHOOL for 
_ MIDDLESEX.—I« 


Good 


Schools, and easy access to London 
Apply Box 132, The Spectator, 1 Wellinctou 


GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 


yrnised by the Board of Edu 103 miles from 





ation, 





London. Threeacresof ground. Country. VLracing, open and healchy distriet, 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. Prme ipals— 
Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, Historical lripos, Newnham Colle ‘e. 


AGATHA'S, RICHMOND, 


Established in 1891 by the Ven. 


Y ORKSHIRE, 


Archdeacon Danks, 


S7. 


Apply to the Principal, Miss HUDDLE STONE, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, kc. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPOKATION. 








CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach iv various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwe!! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practi®e in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

_Fuil particulars on applic ation to the ‘Principal. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND | HIG H SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd 
Patron—The Right Rev. ‘The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Counci!—Vhe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORXER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Reringer, Uerr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society s wud Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George's Square, 5. W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the Schoo! admitted to Special Classes. 
_For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
a ciul Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
INING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
b= ly to the HEAD- eee or to Rev. Cunon WILLIS, Lon. Sec., 
The etory, Warrington, 


Hf iG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entrics Sept. 24th. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual atteution; special care givea 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


S. MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 














Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF oe ESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon ag wey THWELL. sae th Varden—Miss RANDALL. 
ees from 66 eu 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 





ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ey 
a education, Special attention to development of character. —Principa 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principais, 
= Misses THOM AN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&ec. 


NINISHING HOME SCHOOL near London.—Recom- 

‘mended by the Countess M——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters 

were there educated. Garden; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for 

Languages. First-rate Visiting Professors.—‘*MATER,” care of Gibson, 
54 Westbourne Grove, London. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Mise BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 

4 WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 
Slade School, British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester 
‘Yerrace, W. 
QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK.) ~Danghters of Gentlemen.—Priucipals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aul Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. Ligh and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies, 


| ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
- Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four reyistered Mistresses, including B.A. London, Resident Freach 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. e 


MNHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
yimnastics, sea bathing, &e. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Eycelleut Languayves aud Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


NHESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inetu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields ; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—lLllustrated 
Prospectus" from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High class Boarding School (recoguised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. ‘Trained 
English and Foreigu Teachers, Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.— Prospectus on application. 





























HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extenls over two years, ang 
incluiles Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnasticg 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

. The Residence for Womeu Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 

OBERTS., 

= lerms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 

r particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) q 
to Re Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical T raining College, Duufe ormliue, Pply 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — a 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live ool Gymusium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—'lo train Exlucated 
Women as Scientatic Teachers of Physical Mdueation, All branches and Systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gy munstics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Goll and Silver Meds 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS, — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as « profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnsird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gluistone, M.P., Hon. aud Bey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the : Y. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
rMHE BEDFORD PAYSICAL TR AINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lausdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymunstics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymunstics on the Swelish System, Muss , Anatomy, Physi- 
olegy and Hygieue, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuis, &c, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


"A NSTEY PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, E, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., aud country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


rVHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN THKACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newuham College, Cambridge, 
Historical ‘Tripos, Class L. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for cooondaty 
teachers. The course includesgpreparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
titicate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Renton 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice iu teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ou 
application to Miss H. L. POWEL LD, Cambr ridge T raining College. 


M\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL “EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secomlary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
twovof £15 each, teuable for two years at the Institute, are offered aunually 
to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


TARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Studeuts are Prepared for the Loudon and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplowas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
——— Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N. Ww: 










































ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ 8, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Mes key, Tennia, 
Sex-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantaves for acquiring French; 
Ywelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for P lysical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


\ LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Science, 
tarrack Sq., Gloncester.—Training in Cookery, laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinatious recogui<el by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New ‘lerm, 
Se ept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


IVERPOOL. —SUMMERFIELD, ALExanpDRA Drive. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fally qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident He: alth and Foreign Mistresses, Careful trainiug ia 
c character and manners, Special | attention paid to health. 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, 1x near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. Tbe 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hogkey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
istrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS _AND COLLEGES. 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First - Grade Public School 


Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Hea 1- Master. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 
PBEPABES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CABEERS, 





Under the Head-Mastership of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been mae to 
improve ou the ordinary methods of teaching. 
Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioned :— 
(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time. 
(2) Spoken French and German, 
(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes, 
(4) A carefully graded Science course. 
(5) Drawing leading up to the Enginecring Zripos. 


The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 





A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 


J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Siduey Street, 
Cambridge. 


T. .MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN oun OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of iustruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145to €52 10s. 
Competed for in September.— For Handbook of Curricninm apy ly to the DEAN. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 











The WINTER SESSION COMME NC ES on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combiued value of £410 are offered for Competi- 
tion annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lowd.), ye - of Medical and Dental Schools, 
Regulations for Kesidence in the College, new Scheme for Payment of 
Cowposition Fees, <c., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, J.ondon Bridge, 5.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC ~ (MLB. 

London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 

this Examination will begin on October ist.—Fnll particulara may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge. S.E. 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on mognificent healthy site. Large cricket field, tligee 
fives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding |} fee », £45 p. an. 








}Psom COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHO 10 LARSHIPS will be held on JULY 

17th, 18th, 19th.—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 

ING’S ~ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 

to 7th. Open to boys joining September 2!st, as to others. Classes for ARMY 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICkK, ENGINEURING, &e., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL tor boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs. Five 

Boarding-houses, —Hea'l- Master, Rev. A. J. GAL v {N, M. A. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THUL “THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

















Apply to the HEAD-M AST ER, Se School House, Bromscrove. 





ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
/ PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendul 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply R. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 


Dunmarklyn. Crowborough. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
NEW SCIENCE LABORATORIES NEXT TERM. EXAMINATION for 
SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable in Army Class) begins 
JULY 23rd. All particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTLEBAR COURT, EALING.—HOME SCHOOL. 

Quite in the country ; about two miles from Harrow. High, bracing, 

healthy. The Grounds of five acres include Meadow aud Orchard. Thorough 

Paleoreas. for Navy and Public Schools. Moderate terms.— Address 
i > 


N ELS T E D SO 20 0 &. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Felsted and 


London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 














UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. —Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasiuin, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Oflicers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MAST Ek. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Re Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Bev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 
weeny a. — Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Mic 


LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited,— 
H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.) 








Rerat AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land- agents Survarers, Agriculturists, intending Colonista,£e, 
arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, € October 9th. 


4 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE. £ ASPATRIA, \. CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Princinal. 


. GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


LA Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. _Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


SCHOOL 


COLLEGE. 








L2ic#tON PARK 
EAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head- Master, JOHN RIDGES, M. A., at the School, 


Ast BoOuRN E.—BOYS’. (Preparatory). 
Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
‘Thorough Preparation for the Publie Schools. 
Individual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year, 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playg -— > Cricket, Swimming, Gymvasium, &c. 
For ‘Prospectus, Views, &c., addre 8S Nevill House. 








YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MA 
‘The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
NORTH WALES. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
the School on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2ith and 25th. 
For particulars apply to the =e MASTER 


ERKHAMSTED “SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Jnnior oo pa quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


JUBLIC SCHOOL—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 

VACANT in September for boys over il. Sunny, bracing climate; 

Chapel, Gymnasium, Laboratory, Fives Courts, Workshop, 1 —Address, 
on “OXFORD,” eare of Willings, 7 7 } Knightsbridge, Londen, 8 


RIVATE TULTION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

. M.A,, East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or de slic: ate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrauce & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 


So HOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
h Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others,—For particulars and further details 
apply to Me essrs. GABRBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 














STAM MERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRLERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Kedford: or 10 Rentinck Street, Manchester Sanare. London, W 


\TAMMERING.—The severest and most obstinate cases 
can now be perfectly and permanently cured by one who has cured 
himself after stammerivng for 10 years. Interview on written - 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, Loudon, W. 
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FORE! G Ne 
yj 7 IESBADEN. — PENSIONAT BERNHARDT, 27 


Freseniusstrasse, lately at 44 Kapellenstrasse, but now removed to 
the larger and more commodious premises above named. Most healthy 
situation, adjoining pinewoods, standing in its own grounds, High- class 
School (established 1849) for the Daughters of Gentlemen, replete with every 
modern comfort aud arrangement. Sanitary certificate. Fully qualified staff 
of Resident Governesses and Visiting Professors, . cial attention paid to 
Languages. Tennis. Swimming. and Calisthenics, ighest references.—For 
Prospectus apply Principal, raulein A. BE UNHARDT. 


N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
I RUEIN, GERMAN Y.—A Modern School for the Sous of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. ‘Thorough traming in GERMAN. the lauguage of iustruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhiveland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Mev. Bb, 


FRITSC HI, Neuwied, Prussia. pe SA ESE 3 Fe 
BERNE 


ALDHEI M, 
Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended,— 
Misse s HEISS, Principals, in England Avgust and September 











j RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-c lass English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent. —Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


J)RENCH SCHOOL HOME, CAEN (Normandy).— 
For Young Gentlemen. Private tuition in French, as well as other 
Subjects. Attendance at a Protestant (English or French) church. Family 
life. English comfort. Ivclusive fees, £90 a year. Next Term begins 
September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASC. AN, 


1 OUEN.—A FRENCH FAMILY (Diplomée de l'Uni- 
' vyersité) RECEIVES LADIES or GENTLEMENS wishing to speak the 
Freveh Language. luclusive terms 4) friues » week. Home life. Good 
—_ and Scottish references,—Apply to DUMAUNON, 16 Bue Maillots, 
Tazin, 
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IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. PhD., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dicppe. 
IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), late Head- 
Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the University, 
Army, and other Examinations. Special opportunities for learning French 
and German.—Summer Address: Chemin de la Citadelle 4, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly neuninale Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for eve form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service tyice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visitin 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts, ‘Teunis, dancing, fencing. — Address ti 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


J 

L have «a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois, Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Miss Metherell is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to see parents, 

















ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


omouLs IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred. and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 

; E.C, _ Telephone 5,053, Central, 
; DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
— es. Sackville Street, London, W. és —s * 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistauce without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.c, 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England aud on the Coutinent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MBDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
22 Craven Street, Trafalcar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 


» 2 
“Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1551 (Gerrard), 





MISCELLANEOUS. 2 
ADY MARGARET HALL, 





OXFORD. 


England, APP EALS for FUNDS to ENLARGE its BUILDINGS, a Library 
and a Chapel being mueh needed. The cost is estimated at £7,000 or £8,000, 
Of this, £550 has been collected by old Students and about £1,150 more con- 
tributed by Members of the Council of the Hall and their friends. At least 
£5,000 more is required, and an earnest appeal 1s made to those interested in 
Women’s University Education for help towards this object. 

Right Rev. E. S. TALBOT, D.D., Bishop of Southwark, Warden. 

Rev. W. A. SPOONER, D.D., Warden of New College, Chairman. 

Miss WORDSWORTH. Principal. 

Mrs. ARNOLD TOYNISEE, 10 Norham Gardens, Oxford, Treasurer, 

To whom contributions can be sent. 


IvtTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 19s. per cent. perannum, 
Particulars may be obtained fror: Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham, 
myyPeEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ys on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C 











tien! " > 
oe SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 


CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs. 
Send Photo or Rouzh Sketch, with Price, to “ CHIPPENDALE,” 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


PovkNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 
RESI DENT PHYSICIAN. 


"OunsTaY t8. 


i: = 8. 
J — 

Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.H.A., Ltd., 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet on Public- 
House Keform,—COUNTRY INNS. 


P\EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOAKD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea aud moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tenuis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Rednced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectns from PROPRIETOR. 


DVOWSONS, &c.—Special New Issue of the 
“CHURCH PATRONAGE GAZETTE,” containing particulars of 
ractically all Advowsons for Sale, just issued, Price 4d,—Address, B, N. 
LACKETT, 23 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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JUBILEE YEAR. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 


Established 1856. 





President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


This Society—founded in 1856—celebrates its Jubilee this year, and the 
Committee trust that a generous public will show their appreciation of the 
good work done in the past in relieving the great distress amongst the Clergy 
by contributing liberally towards the fun 

The grants made to the Clergy and their families exceed each year the 
amounts received from annual subscriptions and donations, the Society having 
hitherto been able to make up the deficiency by | i These, however, 
cannot be depended upon, and an earnest appeal is now made for an increase 
in Contributions, 

The Society has of late suffered heavy losses through the death of many 
generous supporters. 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider applications for relief, 
and at each meeting some hundreds of pounds are distributed, besides valuable 
rifts of clothing. A large fund is therefore required to meet all the pressing 
wants—never more urgent than they are at present. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secre 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, & 5, 1906, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


“ELIJAH.” 
“THE APOSTLES.” 


Sir Edward Elzar’s New Work, 
“THE KINGDOM” 
(Composed Expressly for this Festival), 
BACH’S “SING YE THE LORD.” 
BRAHMS'S FIRST SYMPHONY, 


Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s New Work, 
“THE BELLS.” 
BEETHOVEN'S VIOLIN CONCERTO, 
New Work by Mr. Percy Pitt, 
SINFONIETTA IN G@ MINOR, 
Berlioz’s Overture, 

“LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN.” 


“THE MESSIAH.” 


Mr. Granville Bantock’s New Work, 
“OMAR KHAYYAM.” 
STRAUSS'S “TOD UND VERKLARUNG,.” 


BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN D, 
TSCHAIKOWSKEY’S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


Sir C. Villiers Stanford's 
“THE REVENGE.” 
“HYMN OF PRAISE” (Mendelssohn), 
Principal Vocalists : 
ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON WHITE, ADA 
CROSSLEY, and MURIEL FOSTER. 
Messieurs JOHN COATES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN HARRISON 
ANDREW BLACK, DALTON BAKER, WILLIAM HIGLEY, ’ 
and FFRANGCON DAVIES. 
Solo Violin: MISCHA ELMAN, 


DR. HANS RICHTER, 
Detailed Programmes will be ready on Augnst 1 next. 
WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 





tary. 





Tuesday Morning ove 
Tuesday Evening oe 


Wednesday Morning 


Wednesday Evening 


Thursday Morning 


Thursday Evening 
Friday Morning 


Friday Evening 


f 
L 
f 
aT 
f 
t 
Mesdames 


Conductor : 


5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd.— 
Bd Notice is Hereby Given, that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will 
be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 LOTHBURY, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th day of July next, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, for the following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend and the profit and 
loss account and balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1906, and 
the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To approve the Election, as Director, of the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
K.C., who has been appointed by the Board in the place of Charles Edward 
Johnston, Esquire, resigned. 

3. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetinzs of the Company. 

13th June, 1906. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED, to prepare for 
the dividend, on the 2nd July next, and will be REOPENED on the Sth July. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on the 30th June will be 
entitied to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares 
then standing in their respective names. 





£ 19s. 6d, NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES on the 
— ee (tonnage, 3,273). Departures :—July 21st; 
ugus' . . 


£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, MONTANA, 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
3 Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithileld, London. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHAS):) or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


(OCR ROACERS cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed ue of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. ne Waokwart, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers te His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


Caatoge' 8 1/Sdoz. | Hematitchod. 


CAMBRIC « Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 


Gents’ 3/3 Gents’ 3/ll _ 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Bosrsox & Curaven have o 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4- fold, from 4/11 

IRISH per doy Cut toraies Si, Gent 
SH ap pe 

COLLARS, CUFFS, Bhi? Witt 
[PLES & PRICE + 

fAMS post Free, & SHIRTS. per $-doz. 
———— (to measure, 2/- extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 





N.B—To Prevent Dela: y, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .. ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund........ evens eee£1,070,000 
Beserved Liability of eee £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES aro also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent ior collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 











THE “LITTLE GRIPPER” 
GARDEN WALKING STICK 
(recommended by Queen, Field, &e.) cuts aud holds 
flowers, prunes, aud draws weeds without stoop or 
stretch. Consists of bamboo, with lever at one 
end, working jaws at the other by wire down centre, 
very lightand strong. Saves backache, soiled hgnds, 
and trampled beds. Price 58. (7s. 6d. plated), of 
any Ironmonger, or post-free from A. C. HARRIS, 
Dept. 6, Howard Road, Leicester. Special terms to 
Clergy & Bazaars. Money returned if not approved. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 








Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Pook- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JoHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

me Dinver hf ey’ be Rm quality 

of this wine wi oun to 1 

wine usually sold at moody + “6 ws 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


eupeiter DINNEB WINE, old ia 

bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at logher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increaa 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kawlway Station, including Cases 
end Lottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in ralue. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


—y———_—_ 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED MOORLAND 


(and 17 others). 


Per Dosen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearevs, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K’’ Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


- ‘K” SHOES. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 





seriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksvoRre (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 88 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Square, New Tork, 
U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A. ; 
Lisrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. W1Lson Company, Lrp., 25 
King Street West, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BuoKsELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


field Street, Boston, Mass., 


Union 
Tue Supscriprion NewsCom- 


GALIGNANI'S 


Toronte, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brishane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 





Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Ofice, | 
l Wellington Street, London, W.c. | 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 





Wellington, N.Z. ; R, SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riesy, Adelaide. 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Kuife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Avswered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. The Lag is 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock, Price, 
12 in. only, 42s., delivered free, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


In large 8vo, tastefully a and *P ropriately 
bound, with numerous Illustrations, be. Ga. net. 


A New & Exhaustive Work on Haddon Hall. 


HADDON : the Manor, the Hall, 


its Lords & Traditions. By G. Le Buanc ones, 


“ An accumulation of f interes to all who 
have visited this famous and romantic old home.” 
yoo’ ~ al 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 
With 9 interesting [Illustrations of Lecalities 


MY LIFE IN CONNAUGHT: 


being an Account of the Life and Labours of 
the Rev. Tuomas Anmstnona, with Sketches of 
Mission Work in the West. Fifty Years 
Minister and Missionary in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

**We hope it will enjoy a large circulation; it 
certainly deserves one as a voluine of most enter- 
taining matter. The story itself is most interest- 
ing from beginning to end.”—The Witness, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net, 


CRANMER, Primate of All 


Engiand. A Historical Drama. By Rate 
RicuaRpsox. 
* The work is written in graceful and dignified 
blank verse, and is a readable study of a conspicuous 
figure in English history,’’—Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d. net, 


RADIA; or, New Light on 


Old Truths. By Aree C. Moke. 
NEW NOVEL, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 


AMOR VERITATIS; or, “Love 


of the Truth. The Baronet’s Story. By M, 
PENNELL. 

“* The author has gained two elements of interest 
for the book, a pleasing love-romance and an ‘ex- 
posure’ of Romish methods and purposes.” 

— Dundee Advertiser. 


In foap. Svo, paper cover, 4d. 


THE WAYS OF THE WEEK- 


ENDERS. By RErearivs. 
“A brightly written little protest against the 
growing habit of turning Sabbath into a pleasure- 
seeking holiday.’”’—Dundee Advertiser, 


ELLIOT STUCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


9 Laietemee~s and DOWNSTAIRS. 
. By Miss THackeRar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centr: mi Otlice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, 5.W., to whom oe riptions J 
Donations toward the Funds of 
should be sent.—Bankers, aeost. BARCLAY and 
CU.,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





SCALE 


OvuTSIDE Paces (when available) 14 GuDizaS 
PAGE... ccccccccccccccescceses £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 


Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Colummn.........« 233 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... lv 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) oc ccccccecccees geccee 6.36 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Pame .....ceeececcuce £1616 0 
BRD PUD cccccctcsocsestese MMO 


Five lines (45 words) and ander in broad column, half- 

width), 53.; and Is. @ line for every additional live 

(contatning on Gn averagé weve Murs). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8%. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 

Across (wo barrow columns, two-thirds widtu of page, 

16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
106. au lich, 

Dieplayed Advertisements according to spaca 
Terms; net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParasLe in Apvayce, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the Uuited King- yearly. terly. 
dom - &1 86..043...0732 
Includin postage ‘to any 

of the English C ‘olonies, 
America, France, Ger- 





Special New Catpiogne of Writing Cases 
ree. 


many, India, China, 


Japan, &o, wee w 1126,.0168,.. 0868 
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. MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING IN 


REFINED TASTE: 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
31 ‘ACRES 31 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
costly varieties. Tne maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 

NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 


WHERE IN THE WORLD. 
LONDON PARIS 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED.Q. 00... ccccceeceereee £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED...........ccccceecsseeseereseeeeees £11,900,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL. 


Applications for Ageucies invited. 











Liberal Bonuses. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £60,000,000. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Llosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bugs, and every 
other Requisite. 





HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 








OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levayt, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 
cloth. £3 10s.; Debrett’s Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s.. for 6s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12s. vols., Illustrated, £7 10s.; Trai!l’s Social England, Illustrated Ndi- 
tion, 6 vols., £6 net, for £4 4s. ; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &c., 15s. ; 
Alken’s British Sports, folio,” coloured plates, £5 5s., for 353.; Burlington 
Club Mezzotint Portraits, folio, £7 7s. ; Seebohin’s Birds Siberia, 12s., for 6s. ; 
Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Household Medical Aviviser, 
col. plates, is. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 7s. 6d. List free.— 


2ts., for 6s. 6d. 42s., for 7s. 
BAKER'S GREA'T BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKkS.— Balzac’s famous Novels in English, 40 vols., 

£3 10s.; Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., Ilus,, 57s. 6d. (pub. £10 12s. 6d.) ; Dod's 
Peerage, 1905 (10s. 6d.), 3s. 6d, ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 200 Lilus., 
16 zs. Books bought or exchanged. Catalogue and List of Books Wanted free, 
—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchauts, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 











JUST OUT.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“THE BLACK MOTOR CAR.” . 


THE FINANCIER, 
By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, 
Author of “The Black Motor Car,” &c. 6s, 


An exceptionally powerjul and dramatic story 
of unusual interest, from the pen of a writer for 
whom the publishers confidently predict a brilliant 
future as a novelist, The Vinancier” will interest 
and thrill thousands of readers, who will eagerly 
await another story from the same author. It is 
a tale of intense human interest, and deals, as 
indeed its title indicates, with the passion for 
speculation, and amassing wealth at all costs 
which is becoming a besetting sin with so many 
modern men and women. There is a strong love 
intrigue, which is the real pivot of a daring plot, 


POPULAR FICTION. 


TWO LONDON FAIRIES (8s. 6d.) Geo. R. Sims. 
PAUL JEROME (6s.) Mrs. Mary Kocu. 

THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE (6s.) Maven Cuan Tooy, 
A SON OF THE PEOPLE (6s.) Baroness Onczy, 
CRESSIDA (6s.) Mrs. Wrigut BippuLpna. 

UNCLE PEACEABLE (6s.) ReGrxatp Turner. 

THAT AMBITIOUS SHE (6s.) Lucire Simpson. 

THE PRICE OF SILENCE (6s.) Mrs. E. Bacor Hanre, 


A New Edition of SWIFT’S WORKS. 
Vol. L—A TALE OF A TUB. 
Vol. I.—POLITE CONVERSATIONS. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each net. 
MR, CROSLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, Author of “The Unspeakable Scot.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 














Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd, 

















A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacev of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per j-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


R.M.S. ‘OBIDENSE,’ Liverpool, 19th; London, 2ist July. 


15 days £12, 2+ days £16 to £20. First-class throuzhout, including all 





necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Knowledge of lavguage unneces- 
sary. Sailings every 10 days, 


Apply 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 39 James Street, Liverpool. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommendel in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 
ALLEN &° HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 


Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Much has been written, and not a little well written, about Japan 
of recent years. But nothing has been better written than this tale of new 
Japan by the distinguished author of * Tales of, Old Japan.’” 


GREAT BOWLERS & FIELDERS: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 
With Contributions by F. B. Sporronra, B. J. T. Bosarquet, B. O. Scuwarz 
on Bowling ; and G. L. Jessor on Fielding, Lllustrated by 464 Action- 
Photographs, Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Vol. 
DORSET. 
By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 


Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
Illustrated by Joseru Pennett. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ Not only every native of Dorset, but all who love the 
natural beauties of England, seen with fresh vision and depicted with the 
grace and thought of a cultured writer, should read this excellent book.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SYSTEM OF APPLIED OPTICS. 


Being a Complete System of Formule of the Second Order, and the Founda 
tion of a Complete System of the Third Order, with Examples of their 
Practical Application. By H. Dennis TarLor. 4to, 30s, net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 417. JULY, 1906.  8vo, 6s, 


I. LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
Il. ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Ill. THE NOVELS OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 
IV. AN ILLUSTRIOUS CAVALIER. 
V. ALFRED DE MUSSET, POET. 
Vi. MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
VII, A REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 
Vill. VITERBO. 
IX. RATIONALISM AND APOLOGETICS, 
X. MARINO FALIER. 
XI. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ASIA. 
XI THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE EDUCATIONAL CON- 
TROVERSY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





 MUDIE’S 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 
classified and annotated) of English and 
Foreign Surplus Books and Néw Remainders. 
The List contains popular works on Travel, 
Sport, Army and Navy, Biography, Arts, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 
This List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the World. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOCKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, aud ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CenTrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpos. Codes: Umicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘WATERLOO LIBRARY.’ 


“Dr. Doyle’s fascinating story.’’—DAILY NEWS. 


NOW READY.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations. THIRD 
AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNGLE BERNAGC: a memory oF THe empire 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“* Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle's 
Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take 
rank before anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. 
It reaches everywhere a high literary level.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION (Second Edition).—With a Preface, 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—* One of the most delightful books of the year.” 

LAYMAN,—*“ Full of charm and beauty and delntiness.” 

LONDON QUARTERLY RKREVIEW.—“ Will be read again and again with 
eager interest.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Benson's book,” 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. 


By FREDERICK MOORE. 
With 62 Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. not. 
PUNCH,—“ Leaving high politics in the main to look after themselves, 
Mr. Moore goes among the people taking hasty suapshots of their appearance 
and their character.......To the brightly drawn word-pictures that follow in 
rapid succession Mr. Moore adds some three-score illustrations of street 
scenes taken by the camera, These are most interesting.” 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Bocord of Colleze Reform. 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ A book which no Kingsman can afford) to neglect, which 
every Cambridge man should know, aud which may be committed ag a 
precious legacy to the coming century.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 
By- FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “‘Johu Lott’s Alice,” “A November Cry,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRITISH WEEKLY,.—*** Ciemency Shafto’ is very much above the average 
in point of ability. It is thoughtful, well written, and very interesting. There 
are passages in it which reach a lofty mark, and are full of high feeling.” 

TRIBUNE.—* A novel of high merit. The characters of the errms mother 
aud of the daughter, who inherits in a modided form so mauy of her 
instincts, are brilliautly yet credibly sketched.” 


SALTED ALMONDS, 


By F. ANSTEY. Second impression. Crown 8vo, Gs. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, 
always new......‘ Salted Almouds’ is everyouc’s dish,” 


AMELIA & THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ We think ‘ Amelia and the Doctor’ one of Mr. Hutchinson's 


best novels. 

DAILY CURONICLE.—* Pleasant, fresh, and fragrant.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Thoroughly interesting from beginning to 
end.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—One Volume, crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


SUMMER RAMBLES. 


By THOMAS M'‘KIE, 
Author of “Lyrics and Sonnets,” &c, 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Ltd. 


BOOKLETS ON ODIET. 
JUST OUT. + 
**SALINE STIMULATION; WITH REMARKS ON A COMMON ILL.” 
6d. net. es Postage 1d, 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 
**PLAIN DINNERS; A HELP TO A URIC-ACID-FREE DIET.” 
6d. net. Postage 1d. 





“ This is one of the best practical guides to Dr, Haig’s diet that we have yet 
seen.”—Vegetarian Messenger. 


From the Author: ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 








NEW BOOKS AT TIKE LIBRARIES. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. By 


Epira Sicuen, Author of “Catherine de’ Medici.” With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. The Extra- 


ordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, Landhof- 
meisteur of Wurtemberg. By Mari Hay. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By Joun 


Fyviz, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” &c. Illustrated, demy vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By F. 8. Otiver. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[ Second Impression. 


THE HISTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL. 
+ Tes apne With many Illustrations and Portraits, 


ANIMAL HEROES. By Ervest TxHompson 


Sxron, Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” “ Lives 
of ‘the Hunted,” “Monarch the Big Bear,” &c. With 200 
Illustrations, 6s. net. 


MARIE CORELLI’S 
NEW NOVEL 
Will be Published this month. 
With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Price 6s. 








POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara Jeannette 


Duncan, Author of “An American Girl in London,” “The 
Path of a Star,” &c. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herserr Mac- 


ILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “‘ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE. By J. C. Swarrn, 


Author of “ Broke of Covenden,” “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 
&e [Second Impression. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS, and other 


Stories. By Groner Guissine, Author of “The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” &c. [Second Impression. 


FACE TO FACE. By Francisco Acesat. 


Translated by Martin Hume. 


THE EVASION. By E. B. Frorsinenay, 


Author of “The Turn of the Road.” 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. By Howanp 


Srurers, Author of “ Belchamber.” 





NEXT WEEK'S BOOKS. 
THE MEREDITH POCKET-BOOK. Selec- 


tions by G.M.T. Limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





Pocket Editions of MARY JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS NOVELS. 
Cloth, 2s. Gd. net each; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD DOMINION. With Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Author. 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. With 
Frontispiece. — 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By René 


Vauirry Rapor. Translated by Mrs. R. L. Devonsurre. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. Limited, 











—— 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Ourren 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


NATIONAL PHYSIQUE. 

THE LOST LAND OF LYONESSE. With Illustrations, 
WITH THE SHEEP-SHEARERS. By ‘Home Countries’ 
SMALL HOLDINGS—II. By H. B. M. Bucuanay, 


THE FOXGLOVES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Illustrated. 


HORSES AND HOUNDS AT PETERBOROUGH. 
NOTES ON BISLEY. 

WIND-GAUGE SIGHTS FOR SERVICE RIFLES. 
SOLDIERS’ POLO: the Match of the Season. 
THE RECENT LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM NORTH SCOTLAND, 


By “MAaINrTopP.” 
The Turf: the Stud: the Farm: the Showyard., 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owncrs— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘*The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. By C. 


Oman, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 2 Maps, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By C. 
P 


. Lveas, C.B. 8vo, cloth, with 8 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Jmmediately. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF GREAT 
eae By Grauam Batrour. Second 


NEW SECTION OF THE OXFORD DICTIONARY (July ist). 
PH—PIPER. A Double Section by Dr. 


Murray. 5s. The next Issue (October Ist) will be a 
Portion of N by Mr. Craigie. Already Published, A—L, 
M—Mesnalty, O, P— Piper, Q, and R—Reserve. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH: the Common Errors 


into which Writers are liable to fall, and how such Errors can 
be avoided. By H. W. F. and F, G. F. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; also in Jambskin, thin boards, gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. With the 
Original Illustrations. With Introduction by Epwarp 
DowDEN. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS OF THE LATE 
pany, edna Selected, Arranged, and Edited by 


KINGSLEY’S WATER-BABIES. Slightly 
Abridged. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Janer 
Horacs-Smira and Marion L. Miurorp, and Illustrated, 
with Five Full-page Original Pictures, by Janer Rosperrson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD DEGREE CEREMONY. By 


J. Wxius. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, Mlustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS. From the 
Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. With Biographical 
Notices, Translations into Modern German, and Notes by 
the Right Hon. F. Max Mi'tier Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Vol. IJ, Revised by L. ARMITAGE. 2 vols, 
8vo. Vol. I, 8. 6d. net ; Vol. II, 5z. 6d. net. 


SCHERER’S HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. Translated by Mrs. F. C, ConyBeare. Edited 
by the Right Hon. F. Max MULLER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
lds. net ; or a Cheaper Edition in 2 crown vo vols., 3s. net 
each. 


OXFORD HIGHER FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEON DELBOS. 

Each Volume contains a Portrait of the Author, and an 
Introduction in the Editor's native language. First Six 
Volumes now ready. Extra fcap. vo, cloth. 

DE STAEL’S L’ALLEMAGNE, 2s. 6d. net ; HUGO’S NOTRE- 
DAME, 3s. 6d. net; GAUTIER’S TROIS GROTESQUES 
(Villon, Cyrano de Bergerac, Scarron), 2s. net; FLAUBERT’S 
SALAMMBO, 3s. 6d. net; LAMARTINE’S JOCELYN, 3s. net ; 
DE CAMPAN’S MEMOIRES, 1785-1792, 2s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK OF FLOWER POLLINATION. 


Based upon Hermann Miuiter’s Work, “The Fertilisation 
of Flowers by Insects.” By Dr. Paut Knurs. ‘Translated 
by J. R. Arnsworrn Davis,M.A. Vol. I.: INTRODUCTION 
AND LITERATURE. With 81 Figures in the Text, royal 
8vo, 18s. net in cloth, 21s. net leather back. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH (Das Antlitz 


der Erde). By Epvuarp Suzss. Translated by Herrua B. C. 
SoLuas, under the Direction of W. J. SoLLas. With a 
Preface specially Written by Professor 5uxss for the English 
Translation. Royal 8vo. Vol 1, with 4 Maps and 53 Illustra- 
tions; Vol II, with 3 Maps and 42 Lilustrations, 25s. net each. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SPARTA MUSEUM. 


By M. N. Top and A. J.B. Wace. With many Illustrations, 
8vo, cloth back, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A VARIED LIFE. 


A Record of Military and Civil Service, of Sport and of 
Travel in India, Central Asia, and Persia, 1850-1902. By 
General Sir THOMAS E. GORDON, K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.8.1, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“ A most absorbing narrative.””—Outlook, 

“It is, indeed, a varied life, lived ali the while in the service of the country, 
a life that shapes a product in manhood which impresses the impartial reader 
with a sense of devotion, energy, sterling worth, practical wisdom, and true 
dignity.” —Shefield Independent. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO. 


Lady DE LANCEY’S Narrative. Being an Account of how she 
Nursed her Husband, Col. Sir William H. de Lancey, mortally 
wounded in the Great Battle. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“Scott described it as ‘ heart-rending’ and Dickens said he ‘never saw any- 
thing so real, so touching, so actually present.’ It is, indeed, a terrible 
narrative of sorrow, most poignantly penned.” —Sheffield Independent. 

“ A vastly interesting human document... ... We need not trouble to praise 
where Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens have so fervently belauded.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


EMPIRES AND EMPERORS OF 
RUSSIA, CHINA, KOREA, 
AND JAPAN. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


REASON IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Based on a Course of Lectures on Architecture delivered at the 
Royal Academy, 1906. By THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
R.A., M.A., F.5.4. With many Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


SUZANNE. By Miss V. HAWTREY. A New Novel. 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW LIST 
BESS OF THE WOODS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 


“ The most spirited open-air romance that has been produced 
since “ Lorna Doone.’” 


THE SPOILERS 
OF THE NORTH. 


By REX BEACH. 6s. (lllustrated.) 


Zhe overwhelming power of this rugged story of northern latitudes 
nt seasvn in America, 








has made it the success of the pres 


PINCH POTTY & CO. 


By W. G VARCOTT. 3s. 6d. (Illustrated. 


*« Excruciatingly Junny...... fuil of genuine fun from beginning 
to end.’—WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 








THE DAWN IN RUSSIA 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 
Illustrated, 7s. Gd. net; post-free, 7s. 11d. 


“ The finest bok about Russia ever written by an Luglishman.” 
—SUNDAY SUN. 


A MODERN SLAVERY. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 
The PRESENT SLAVE TRADE in PORTUGUESE 
WEST AFRICA. 


‘* Awakens imagination and stirs us to feel the necessity for 
action,” —TRIBUNE, 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


The success of the New Book by Mr. and Mrs. C, N. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Ligh 
Conductor,” is great’ LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER is already in its Thirg 


Edition, and will soon be in its Fourth, Crown Svo, 6s, 
“The story is written in that intimate and fascivating first person and the outlook is always that of a fresh and healthy girl who has not been Spoiled by 


rank or oy triumphs. The pictures of life among the New York Four Hundred are drawn with skill, faithfulness, and not a little humour,” 


* All is described with delightful freshness and spirit.”—SCOTSMAN. 


—STANDARD, 


“ This is essentially a lively, readable novel, with an agreeable and bright love story and vivid pictures and descriptions of American life.”—DAILY Male 

JOHN OXENIIAM’S New Romance, PROFIT AND LOSS, with a Frontispiece in Photo. 
gravure, will be published on July 19th. Early application showd be made.—A New Novel by 
ADELINE SERGEANT is now ready. It is entitled The COMING of the RANDOLPHS. 6s, 

Another New Novel now ready is CAESAR’S WIFE, by Rk. MELTON—an absorbing 1ate 
of Politics, A Fifth New Novel is MAVE, by RANDAL CHARLION, A Sixth New Novel is 
THE HA’PENNY MILLIONAIRE, @ rouring farce describing the adventures of a pensioned 
porter who sets out to see the world. He does see it with a vengeance, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs, METHUEN now publish DOMESTICITIES, by E. Fr. 
LUCAS. Fcap. Svo, 5s. This is a book of charming Essays, and should be asked for at al 


Libraries and Booksellers’, rT 
ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Harpin. 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
he Connvisseur’s Library. 

This book covers the whole history of colour-illustration in England from 
the Book of St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. Interesting 
notes are given on authors, artists, and publishers, and the most important 
coloured books are fully described. Separate chapters are devoted to such 
men as Le Blon, Blake, Ackermann, Rowlandson, Alken, Cruikshank, and 
Baxter. Throughout the book the collector will find valuable hints; and 
clear explanations are supplied of the various processes of engraving and 
colour-printing. " 

THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Enccumne Sratey. 
i ny Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s, net. : 

In this —= the fullest oe ible details of the twenty-one Guilds of 
Florence—historical, industrial, and political—are given, together with 
chapters upon her commerce, her markets, her charities, &. The illustra- 
tions are from old manuscripts and other coeval sources, and are reproduced 
for the first time. 4 z : 

“The result of his exhaustive labours is a work of ext reme interest, and of 
the utmost value to all students of mediaeval history.” — World, 

“In dealing with the guilds of Florence he touches the very life of the 
Florentines. It brings knowledge of the minute details of their workaday 
life without which it is impossible to understand or appreciate the living 
beauty of their great artists’ achievements in painting, in architecture, in 
sculpture, and in literature.”—Tribune. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricnarp Davey. 

With 40 Mlustrations in Colour by Joun Fuuiertove, R.1, In 2 vols. 
8vo, 15s, net. i 

Tee hook in which the author has condensed, ina light and readable 

style, a great deal of curious information concerning the various places, of 

historical interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average 

visitor or reader. It is, in fact, a history of London from the earliest days 





- Delightful and instructive.” — Scotsman. : 
* Learned, judicious, and entertaining.”—Morning Leader. 


THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 


many Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. ’ 
This book, by a series of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of 
the last forty years, describes the rise of Japan to its present commanding 
ition. The book is full of value, and the biographical method gives it an 
interest which a set history could not possess. The author was for many 
years in Japan, and is on terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of 
the country. 
“* The author is better fitted than most people to speak of things Japanese. 
The volume is full of interest.”—Daily News. ne 
“Mr. Morris's work on Japan will rank among the best, as it is certainly one 
of the most attractive and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun MAserie.p. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. , ; 

“The mh ae my es breathes an air of great adventure. *—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Masefield has evidently the right enthusiasm; he has a style of 
admirable simplicity and balance; and he has the gift of feeling and revealing 
the ‘still sad music of humanity.""”—Daily Chronicle. — y 

“This is a fine book, perfectly written, and admirably illustrated. The 
little pieces of learning worked in everywhere show an amazing con- 
versance with the subject, and with all that concerned that extraordinary 
period of our naval history.”"—Morning Leader. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By ANAroLe Le Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. Gostiinc. With 50 Illustrations, of which 
10 are in Colour, by T. C. Gorcu. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ; 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory 
festivals of his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the 
brittany hitherto known to the foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with 
its colour, its life, its quaint customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the 
superstitions that linger so persistently in the Breton mind. In fact “The 
Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted 
as only a Breton could paint it. ; 

Mr. Goteh’s illustrations are wonderful.”—Daily Graphic. 

“A charming subject perfectly treated.”—Morning Leader, 

** Wonderful character sketches.” —Daily Telegraph. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Grorce Newman, M.D., 
D.Ph., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Medical Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finebary. Dewy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. : < : 

A systematic treatise on one of the most pressing social questions of the 
time. It is concerned with the present distribution and chief causes of the 
mortality of infants in Great Britain. The chief fatal diseases of infancy, the 
relatiou of the occupation of women in factories, antenatal influences, infant 
feedmg, and the effect of domestic and social habits upon infant mortality 
receive careful consideraticn. A chapter on practicable preventive methods 
is also added. The book is illustrated by a number of charts and maps. 

“This most attractive book.”’—Standard. ; 

“ Every municipality and public authority should study it.”—Daily Telegraph 

“‘An unanswerable series of facts and arguments; a book of inestimable 
value to thousands yet unborn.” —Daily Nevrs. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY; or, Science in the State and in 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarn Hurroy. With 


many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. Rmouunyeroy 
Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net, 

Here is an attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spain 
as it is and as it was. Mr. Hutton has made a pilgrimaze of the country, and 
he has eudeavoured by living among the people, and by immersing himself in 
the history and traditions of this most fascinating land, to gather vivid and 
sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrenees to Gibraltar the cities and the 
country districts are fully described, and separate chapters are devoted to the 
great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilisation, the great 
cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed atteution. But 
above all it has been Mr. Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people 
with a true and sympathetic brush. 

“* This beautiful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** Exquisite colour reproductions.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Vivid, brilliant, most faithful.”—Morning Post. 

“ Sumptuous illustrations.” —Morning Leader. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harnrincron Sars. 
BuRY, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. vet. 

An enleavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment 
to those underlying priveiples which must hold the attention if disease 1s to 
be successfully combated. A further endeavour has been made to see through 
these principles to laws more fundamental, in particular to those of physics, 
anl in their light to recognise in the physicist both the physiologist and the 
pathologist. In oue chapter on the ‘‘Imponderabilia” it has been attempted 
to show that facts which the physician dare not iguore appear to lie outside 
the domain of the physical sciences. 


SEALS. By J. Harvey Buoom. With many IIlustra- 


tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 

This manual traces the evolution of the seal in England in a series of 
sections. The principal of these deal with seals of the sovereign and of royal 
courts, of archbishops, of peers, bishops and clergy, county families, kniglits, 
and squires, The second division covers seals of corporations, manastic 
houses, universities, Kc. No work of the kind has hitherto been produced, 
and it will be seen from it how the seal engraver's art is a reflex of the Opinion 
of the time. The illustrations have been spevially drawn from the original 
seals, and are very carefully executed. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atperr E. 


Knicur. With many Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game. It is 
exceptional in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies 
behind the best play, as it does the best work, and because it presents aspira- 
tions towards an ideal and a philosophy of cricket which are sutficieutly rare. 
Withal, Mr. Knight is thoroughly practical, as his pages show, and does not 
turn aside for the sake of mere anecdote,””-—Athenzum 

“In many respects the most thorough and “illuminating book ever devoted 
to its inexhaustible subject. A fine, vigorous, clean-witted, and freshly. 
written volume,.”*—D ily Chronicle, 

* He has made literature aud sport meet as they assuredly have never met 
between book-covers before.” — Westminster Gazette. 

**A masterly, technical study of the subject ; the most notable addition to 
the cricketer's library made for many a long day...... This deli¢htful book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. By J. O'Connor 


Power. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The object of this book is to indicate in popular language a course of 
»ractice im oratory based on the writer’s observation and experience in the 
ouse of Commons, at the Bar, and ou the Platform. It is intended for the 
use of students, young or old, who have had no practice in public speaking. 
“ A volume rich in suggestion and instruction ; it supplies a distinct want, 
and will prove of great value to the embryo orator.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 
WALL SHRUBS. By H. Pureroy FirzGeraLp. With 32 Dlustrations, 
feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing 

up walls, arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives con- 

cisely directions as to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other 
details. The plants dealt with are those that can be’grown out of doors in the 

British Islands, and include some that require slight protection in winter. 

“A Godsend to the amateur.”— Globe. 


PETROL PETER; or, Mirth for Motorists. By A. 

WittraMs. Illustrated in Colour by A. W. Minus. Demy 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
A skit on the ever-popular Struwwelpeter. The author, taking automobilism 
for his theme, portrays its Jeyal restrictions, its dangers, both physical and 





‘financial; the perils of invention and absent-miudeduess, 


COUNSELS OF LIFE. Edited by E. F. Maruegsoy. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. A Volume of Selections in Prose. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By George Crrnon. 


Tilustrated by Beatrice Aucock and from Photographs. Small pott Svo, 
2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. The Little Guides. 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By J. E. 


Morris. Profusely Illustrated. Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 





the Schools. By Sir Wm.um Hveers, K.C.B., O.M., D.C.L., F.BS, 
With numerous Tustraticns, royal Svo, 4s. 6d, net. 


OXFORDSHIRE. By F. G. Brapant. Illustrated by 


. H. Newand from Photographs. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net 


leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 





Messrs. METHUEN’S New Illustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 








Loxpon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouy Baxer for the “‘Sprctator ” 


y 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, July 14th, 1906, 
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